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I HAVE often thought that next to the things 
done for good in the course of a man s life, 
and their interest in the eyes of mankind, the 
many traits of character which distinguish the 
same life are scarcely less worthy of record 
for a true biography — or for none at all. 

Such a combined record must be neces- 
sarily, for the most part, personally narrated, 
and a disclosure of strictly private niatters, 
which have tended to build up the character 
of the writer — reflected, in my own case, in 
authorship, hospital experiences, and other 
matters of public concern — being included in 
the memoir. 

It is in the hope and reasonable belief of 
fulfilling this twofold purpose that the follow- 
ing narrative is now submitted to the public 

I 
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by the author in his eightieth year, when the 
rays of light from a world unseen are illu- 
mining his conscience and his memory, and 
guiding his pen to the truth. 

It will, however, be understood, that a/l 
the recesses of such a life-story could not be 
laid open without mentioning other persons, 
even relatives and friends, of whom the 
mellowness of age is wont to think and speak 
with that * cljarity which never faileth ' ; and 
certainly the picture of all one's self-doings 
and character would be the expression of a 
retrospect which the writer would not bear to 
acknowledge as his identity — look upon it he 
«dare not. If censors judge harshly of this 
confession, let any such one draw his own 
picture mfull, and look at that ! " v; 

Now, passing from this prelude to my 
story. It begins from the t.^^, just hatched, 
showing a bird of many-coloured plumage, 
flitting through life's devious journey, yet 
leaving some footmarks behind him, anon 
soaring beyond the skies, but ever :tD visit 
earth again in his love of humanity. 

Born December 3, 1825, son of Lieutenant- 
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Colonel John Castle Gant* (King's Own, 2nd 
Light Infantry Militia), f I have still one 
faithful companion left from my eafliest 
childhood to solace or reproach me. Memory 
and I have lived together since 1828, as 
certified by his telling me of my grandfather, 
a little, dark-haired, irascible, but mechani- 
cally-good man, who scolded a weakly, red- 
haired, infantile child for daring to play with 
the well-nigh nonagenarian's Igigs as he re- 
posed in his old armchair — yes, there by the 
fireside, in the dining-room of a small house 
in Acton Place, Kingsland Road, my father s 
house adjoining and communicating. Never 
were two men, as father and son, more unlike. 
To say more would be an uncharitable digres- 
sion. I should mention that my grandfather 
and I were further connected by my having 
honoured his birthday in making mine the 
same day in the year. The story goes that, 
at a small dinner-party, nearer mid-day than 
midnight, on the anniversary of the * little, 
dark-haired man's ' natal day, the * weakly, 

* Buried in a vault in Hackney Churchyard, 
t Originally, the Home-Army of Defence^ when England 
was threatened with invasion by Napoleon I. 

I — 2 
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red-haired child' threw out signals of distress, 
which so concerned my mother that — not to 
dwell further upon this incident — I was born 
two months before I was due. The dinner- 
party broke up — or at least, neither my 
mother nor I . joined the circle, I have 
heard — though my memory cannot vouch for 
the fact — that my grandfather gave proof, 
by word and action, of his irascibility for my 
having disturbed his natal festivity. 

From that first eventful day in my history, 
I began to show myself as precocious in 
mind as I was premature in body. Acutely 
sensible of pains and pleasures, which made 
me a wayward child, imagination soon com- 
peted with memory to fill my mind with 
ideas, alike real to the possessor, whether of 
my own creation or gathered from an ever- 
alert observation of all things which sense- 
life disclosed to me — for better, for worse. 
Childhood, boyhood, and early manhood 
glided by, or halted with repeated illnesses ; 
but home and school are alike crowded with 
vivid reminiscences, coloured by my own 
character, in uncongenial surroundings. An 
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oiily brpther arid playmate — William-^alone 
riedeemS t/^zs scene. 

My puny body and weakly health tended 
indirectly to my after-development and more 
than average strength. My life was pre- 
served by fny parents' solicitude, who early 
transplanted me from the canal and gas- 
poisoned atmosphere of Hagg^rston to the 
ozone of the southern coast of England. At 
Eastbourne — old town, long before a brick 
had been laid of the new town now flourish- 
ing on the coast, then represented by two 
white-plastered houses, as if terror-stricken 
lest they should be washed away — I breathed 
the sea-borne air, mingled with the sweet 
zephyrs of South Down heather. At a school 
— another white house, kept by an old night- 
capped dame and an usher, a veritable 
Squeers — I was nourished, almost suckled, 
by a cow. How I loved her, and the pure, 
white, thick milk she gave me by the hands 
of the said dame, of which the fierce usher 
dare not have deprived me. Bread and milk 
was my chief sustenance. But while my 
animal life was thus developed unto some- 
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thing like childhood -perfection, the little 
human creature was duly broken in and 
trained by almost daily castigation with a 
thick vine-stick, which seemed to be con- 
cealed, ever ready for use, in the clothes of 
the schoolmaster. He also retained in his 
active service a two-foot, round black ruler, 
which conveniently did double duty in straight 
lining copybooks and the palms of my hands. 
Among other feats of strength, he dislocated 
my right thumb, and kept my palms and 
fingers swollen and stiffened. No primitive 
anthropomorphic ape thus conditioned could 
possibly have followed his originally arbor- 
escent vocation, still less could he have 
applied his rudimentary human intelligence 
to the manufacture of rude flint implements 
in the Stone Age. In my case, the sagacious 
ape- usher may have disabled the poor little 
ape to prevent him picking and stealing 
fruit in the adjoining orchard, where he 
himself ate of all the produce. I confess 
that of moral sense I had little, and less of 
thine and mine ; but why, oh why, should he 
have chastised a perfectly innocent part of my 
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body to prevent me sitting down with ease 
upon a hard form to learn the Decalogue 
or even the eighth Commandment ? I like 
to understand all experimental science. My 
first master bore two characters — the brute 
and the Christian. He may, therefore, have 
deemed it advisable thus early to subdue at 
least one of my animal appetites, to subject 
my body unto spiritual life, and as an example 
to the other half-dozen urchins in school, 
that they might learn the first lesson of 
Christian love and forbearance. They 
would also witness the process of crushing 
out all that is good in childhood's innocent 
guilt, leaving the germs of evil to fructify in 
manhood. 

But other germs were early sown in me by 
Nature's own kindly hand when out of school. 
A valley led to a retreat from the harsh 
world — alone, I knew, and * Paradise ' (at the 
back of Compton Place) was there ; or, if I 
gazed upwards, the Downs seemed to be the 
horizon of an Unseen World, whither my 
spirit could flee and be at rest. Anon, the 
wild and weird sea-coast, with the steeps 
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frowning glories of Beachy Head, were 
scenes of inspiration to my fertile fancy ; 
fair nymphs of the ocean were my playmates 
on the rocks, and danced on the sands, al- 
though no feet were seen. 

Passing on from childhood's dream — de- 
lightful but for nightmare visitations of 
suffering, natural or inflicted — I was after- 
wards reared chiefly in the old town of 
Hastings, lying in a ravine, and sheltered by 
the old historic castle cliff traditional of 
William the Conqueror. So primitive was 
the spot : a few fishermen in tarred brown 
holland dress, and smugglers to boot, were 
some of them my boyhood companions. 
They divided their booty, namely, silks and 
brandy, in the cellar of a house since a 
* public,' to escape the vigilance of the coast- 
guard, who,, with cannon - bearing, round 
Martello towers at intervals along the coast, 
were the protection against any invasion 
of our (then) French foes. St. Leonard's 
(on sea), two miles westward of old Hastings, 
was only a deep green valley, apparently 
scooped out by the sea-tidal waves, formed 
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like the Hastings valley. Maze Hill (St. 
Leonard's) is too modest to tell of the 
beauties she sees in this valley, which, 
retaining its primitive, unfashioned rugged- 
ness, was wrought into a veritable Garden of 
Eden by the early settlers around. Residing 
there during my holidays from Eastbourne 
old town school, imagination began to spread 
its wonders over all that I found in this lap 
of Nature. But at the age of nine years I 
commienced my additional study of human 
nature ; and I was a quick observer, even 
when least suspected, of all its deformities, as 
well as of all its beauties, known most fully 
amid the circumstances of my professional 
life in after-years. It was then, moreover, 
that I experie^nced a strange awakening to 
attractions other than I found in animal 
forms of fish and flower. I am sure that the 
love of Nature, which had now expanded 
into a higher and more wondrous love, was 
terribly real, honest, and pure for the girl- 
child of my heart, which, however, was 
capacious enough to receive and cherish 
several of that species. And yet I loved not 
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Nature less than before. I ever communed 
with her in the inmost recesses of a most 
faithful memory. Sleeping, eating and drink- 
ing, walking and gaming, precisely like all 
other boys, health permitting, I always felt a 
choking sensation in my throat on leaving 
school, with all its terrors, for the holidays, 
and no less on leaving home again. But 
why noi more distressed then ? I quitted 
home with a mother's kisses on my cheeks, 
but bearing also the marks of that * training ' 
which emulated the usher's method, and, 
oddly enough, with precisely the same in- 
strument. His vine-stick, however, showed 
a decided partiality for certain parts of my 
little body, while mother's blows fell all over 
me (Rock Gardens, Brighton). But her lip 
impressions soon effaced the other more 
visible tokens of her endearments. And 
three good angels ever came to heal, at least, 
my wounded spirit. 

Memory and imagination and love of the 
beautiful, without any fear of the awful, ever 
recurred to scenes which had fed all three ; 
and what must those spots have been when 
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the shriek of the wild sea-mew and other 
weird throttlers were the only voices- heard, 
mingling with the moaning wind and boiling 
sea, then uplifting the rolling surge in thunder 
upon the cliff! Anon ocean would smile 
with placid submission to the chidings of the 
ethereal blue vault above, as if Heaven would 
say to the turbulent or troubled heart of man, 
* Peace, be still/ 

I began to perceive dimly that a mystic 
intelligence runs through all things that are, 
binding them together and explaining their 
relations, which, were the order of Nature 
not invariable, could have no certain mean- 
ing ; and the allegiance of a derived kindred 
nature, in my own intelligence, became my 
(only) religion for many years. And, after 
all, man sees his god in Nature, and he is the 
expression of her movements or of her face ; 
whatever she does in her works he imitates. 
Whenever she smiles in all the beauties of 
verdure, he is joyful ; whenever she frowns 
in storm or raging ocean, or looks sad in 
rain-tears, he is downcast with fear, or he 
feels sad, too. The human passions of love 
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and hatred likewise originate in ih^irioods of 
Nature. 

Education did little for me, for I was not 
receptive of the repast offered me. : So ill-, 
conditioned was I, that ' You will make either 
a great and good man or be hanged at New- 
gate* was my poor dear mother's prophecy 
when I had attained the mature age of 
thirteen years, yet she loved me fondly with 
an hysteric passion ; and * I give you food, 
but you wt// not eat it' was my father's" 
admonition. 

My early love of Nature, and longings" and 
strivings to learn her mystic language, that I 
might be taught by her and of her, which 
had fed my childhood s imagination, was a 
tonic to my opening understanding, but 
scarcely a cordial to my heart,' which wanted 
something womanly to love — riot necessarily 
to possess its object, but merely for the 
jproper nourishment of the passion. So 
essential to a complete education do I feel to 
be the power an^ the beauty: of charactei/ 
which spring up from cbildhood's fitst 
religion of the heart in the feminine of the 
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Aome circle that even an ideal is far better 
than none other of such to love. At last my 
ideal was realized in the perfection of young 
womanhood of twenty years, her lover minus 
seven years, and there for awhile the vision 
rested.- My continued study of Nature led 
up to what naturalists then called the 'genus 
homo — species man,* abundant object-matter 
for my after-professional study. I think I 
may say with truth, in the retrospect, that 

-my study of man's body and soul proceeded 
with equal zeal. Here I may remark to my 
professional brethren in the physical depart- 
ment that the modern strictly scientific course 
of study^ — the curriculum a^ccording to college 
regulations — is not the only nor the best 
method of professional education. Observa- 
tion- and experience supplied a not inconsider- 

»able practical knowledge, for which science 
could 'offer no explanation whatever! 

- I- cannot tell what direction my mental 
development might have taken at the age of 
thirteen years, when my boyhood began to 
turn into prematurely early manhood, with 

^all its nascent capabilities, had I remained the 
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child of Nature, with her mysterious whisper- 
ings to my soul. The vista which she began 
to open disclosed glimpses of the Infinite 
Unseen, and altogether supersensuous, but of 
no religious import. Nature's movements of 
a fertile imagination might have been creative 
of poesy, or have taken other ideal forms, in 
romantic or tragic drama, or have found ex- 
. pression in the endless symbolism of musical 
concepts, or the supersensuous might have 
developed in the intellectual abstraction of 
metaphysics. 

The change of my environment, my sur- 
roundings and personal associations, together 
determined my psychological /r(?^/^W/^>^. 

My poor mother's health having responded 
to the soft sea-breezes of the Southern Coast, 
which had filled the sails (the lungs) of my 
own frail bark with bodily energy, my father, 
who for some years had been only an oc- 
casional visitor from the Kingsland Road 
domicile (Haggerston, London), removed 
her and his family to a new home near 
London. 

A large, old-fashioned house at Stoke 
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Newington — nigh the old manor-house of 
Isaac Watts celebrity — standing in its own 
grounds of flower and fruit gardens, with 
conservatories, graperies, and melon - pits, 
-adjoining laundry and stables, was a resi- 
dence not uncongenial to my taste nor un- 
suitable to my out-of-door pursuits, but oh, 
too cultivated by the hand of art in contrast 
with the wild, weird sea-coast and cliffs and 
inland ravines of my early childhood, about 
which I dreamed in many a night's ad- 
venture ! 

My own poetic thought and feeling, which 
Nature had awakened in my soul, grew 
weaker, yet never died out, albeit my 
musings never took form in any offering on 
the altar of the muse ; I felt but said nothing 
and wrote nothing poetic. A passion for 
music, very unlike the seagull's screech, but 
dreamy, evoked by hearing Beethoven's 
fugues and sonatas, took possession of my 
imagination. A little later on Walter Scott 
and Shakespeare fed me with their wondrous 
creations of human nature, speaking to me of 
persons with whom I seemed to be quite 
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Intimately acquainted. My first real love 
was * Die Vernon.' 

But a wonderful book fell in my way, 
which at once carried me into the beginning 
of metaphysical abstractions. * The Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind/ by Thomas 
Brown, of Edinburgh fame, a work of 
singular analytical power, took my inner 
man to pieces, and showed me what I am 
essentially, a personal e^o, in ever-changeful 
states of thought and feeling, without losing 
my personal identity, and which together 
constitute the man whose consciousness is 
first evoked and then built up through the 
senses. Ah! but man's protean psychology 
is registered in memory, perchance asleep 
among the diversions of sense-life, yet, when 
awakened, the conscious I of the past record 
becomes an ever-present heaven or a hell 
within self. This book was indeed to me a 
soul-opener. 

My mind and character underwent further 
formation in the directions I have indicated 
— the play of imagination and the power of 
reason — for the next few years, until my 
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father's finances suddenly exploded, and 
blew us out of the house and myself from 
the haunts at Stoke (Woody) Newington. 
We landed in a much smaller tenement, 
located in the London Fields, Hackney. 
Reckless expenditure by a man who had 
inherited ;^50,ooo from his father, but who 
was a veritable Micawber (* David Copper- 
field *), in his one talent of hoping on, while 
the beckoning fairy receded to vanishing 
point, entailed subsequent painful vicissitudes, 
until friendly death at Muswell Hill removed 
him, I hope, to a happier world, my mother 
preceding him to his destination. 

Meanwhile, I had become quite a philo- 
sopher, or a fool. The tenement in London 
Fields was not for long large enough to give 
me shelter in our domestic circumstances, so 
I migrated to the Hackney Road, Shore- 
ditch, where, as the only one of my father's 
offspring, I was humbled as an assistant to 
a shop apothecary, and druggist. My pecu- 
liarly unfitted personality and my body were 
put to very practical purposes in the service 
of a worthy man, but whose * spirit ' further 

2 
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humbled my own. Was this to prepare me 
for really higher things than social position ? 

When I took my diploma as member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in my 
twenty - fourth year (1849), the necessary 
fee was subscribed by two old friends of my 
distressed father and a distant relation, 
whose handsome gold watch is the only 
remnant of family property which has de- 
scended to the rightful heir. Avaunt this 
digression ! But, reader, note what it leads 
up to. 

From 1849 until 1852 I floated about on 
the ocean of life, tossed hither and thither, 
the sport of cruel circumstances, having no 
fixed local habitation. Yet amid the stern 
realities of life the romantic still seemed to 
be my constant companion. Thus it was 
that (in 1849), meeting a gentleman, Mf. 
George Crawshay, in his carriage on the road 
to London from his country residence, he 
offered me a lift ; he invited me to dinner at 
his place — the Manor House, Colney Hatch 
— and introduced me to his niece, the star 
which, after the lapse of ten years, was pre- 
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ordained to shine upon my future life as my 
wife. 

But pending this gift of God to me, His 
Providence must have watched over my 
helpless and aimless future. I must have 
* caught on* to my roadside acquaintance — 
who had offered rrie a lift, and had thus met 
by seeming chance — just as a book of perhaps 
no great merit is said to catch the taste of 
the public. 

For professional services rendered to my 
future uncle by marriage I received ;^300, 
and was welcomed as a constant visitor with 
an open invitation to dinner. Thus it was 
that my financial circumstances ejnabled me to 
take rooms — at 13, Old Cavendish Street, W., 
1852 — and begin my professional career in 
practice as a consulting surgeon. But few 
patients responded to my door-plate. 

At this time, however (1852), my hitherto 
unmentioned student-days at University Col- 
lege, London, awakened in me a strange 
enthusiasm to become a lecturer on surgery, 
or at least connected with a medical school. 
For I thought of the famous professors 
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who had given me the fruit of the tree of 
life that I might freely eat, as, indeed, I had 
done. 

The Hunterian School of Medicine, then 
located in large back-premises, attached to a 
house in Bedford Square, attracted my atten- 
tion. There 1 lectured on physiology. But, 
alas! this venture proved a failure, as various 
adverse circumstances soon closed the 
School. 

Thence I migrated with the students to 
the Royal Free Hospital, and succeeded in 
gathering the active co-operation of members 
of the Medical Staff — notably the present 
Mr. Thomas Wakley and Dr. Williani 
Marsden, founder of the Hospital, the latter 
representing the Weekly Board and Hospital 
Committee. 

* The Royal Free Hospital School of 
Medicine' was unable to fulfil some of the 
requirements for the recognition of the new 
School by the Council of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. The Museum formed for the 
purpose of teaching the students by the 
demonstration of anatomical and pathological 
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specimens was not sufficiently complete, 
according to the schedule of the College. 

I had visited Paris and Edinburgh to 
collect specimens for the formation of a 
museum, and the late Professor Hughes 
Bennett gave me great assistance in supply- 
ing the series of morbid specimens. Six 
skeletons, beautifully prepared and the bones 
of the head admirably perfect, together with 
other anatomical material, I brought from 
Paris. 

The Hospital, and the Museum especially, 
was visited by three delegates from the Col- 
lege — Mr. Caesar Hawkins, Mr. South, and 
Mr. Guthrie ; one of these gentlemen, I well 
remember, putting his arm sympathetically 
around my shoulder, regretted that their 
report would be unfavourable. I knew that, 
when he paid me this affectionate attention, 
he meant to strangle me. 

Nothing more could be done, as the 
opening-day of the School, October i, 1853, 
was at hand. The Council of the College 
generously granted their recognition of the 
Hospital and School for a period, pending 
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the completion of the Museum — for teaching 
purposes ; but the. completion, even in my 
own eyes, was not satisfactory. At the close 
of the winter session, or thereabouts, the 
students, about fifty in number, were trans- 
ferred to the Middlesex Hospital, at an 
interview I had with the Medical Staff and 
Committee. 

In after-years, the College of Surgeons 
granted their recognition of the Hospital for 
clinical clerks and dressers. 

The University College Hospital also 
made an overture to the Royal Free for the 
reception of clinical students in medicine 
and surgery to meet the exigencies of that 
Hospital. I attended a meeting of the 
Council and Medical Staff at the University, 
having been requested to represent my 
colleagues in the negotiations. But this 
clinical association of the two institutions 
was not carried into effect. 

The staff of lecturers in the School, and 
for clinical teaching at the Royal Free 
Hospital, is a record of some historical 
interest of more than 50 years since. 
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ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 

Grays Inn Road, 

Physicians — Dr. Brinton, Dr. Arthur Has- 

sall. 
Physician- Accoucheur — afterwards appointed. 
Surgeons — Mr. W. Marsden, Mr. J. Gay, 

and Mr. T. Wakley. 
Assistant-Surgeon — Mr. Weedon Cooke. 
Medical Officer for Diseases of Children — 

(Out-patients) Mr. T. Carr Jackson. 
Dentist — Mr. Robinson. 
Cupper — Mr. Atkinson. 
House-Surgeons — Mr. G. F. Lane and Mr. 

J. B. Curgenven. 
Apothecary — Mr. Morgan. 
Secretary — Mr. W. H. Fenn. 

The Royal Free Hospital contains One 
Hundred and Sixty beds. They are classed 
in equal proportions for medical and surgical 
cases. 

A Maternity Department is attached to 
the hospital under the superintendence of the 
physician-accoucheur. 

One of the physicians and one of the 
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surgeons attend daily at the hospital at half- 
past one o'clock. The out-patients are seen 
daily at two o'clock. 

Surgical operations on Mondays at one 
o'clock. In cases of emergency at all times. 

The Museums of anatomy, materia medica, 
and the herbarium are open daily to the 
students of the respective classes from ten to 
three o clock. 



MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SCHOOL. 
WINTER SESSION. 

The introductory address will be delivered 

by Dr. Tyler Smith on Tuesday, October 4, 

at eight o'clock p.m. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical : Dr. R. 
Knox, daily, at half-past nine. One session, 
;^5 5s. ; perpetual, /^8 8s. 

Anatomy and Physiology : Mr. F. J. Gant, 
daily, at eleven. One session, £4. 4s. ; 
perpetual, /^6 6s. 

Chemistry, Elementary, General, and Ap- 
plied : By Dr. R. M. Glover, Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, at 
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twelve. One session, ;C4 4s. ; perpetual, 
;^6 6s. 
Principles and Practice of Medicine : Dr. A. 
Hassall and Dr. E. Ballard, Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at four. 
One Session, ;^4 4s. ; perpetual, ;^6 6s. 
At the conclusion of the above course 
a few lectures will be delivered by 
Dr. Hassall on the Chemistry and 
Pathology of the Urine, and the 
Treatment of Renal Diseases. 
Surgery : Mr. Thomas Wakley and Mr. 
Victor de M6ric, Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, at eight p.m. One session, 
;^4 4s. ; perpetual, /^6 6s. 
Forensic Medicine : Dr. J. R. Cormack, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, at 

eleven. One session, ;C3 3s. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics : Dr. E. 
Ballard, daily, at three. One session, 

jC3 3s. 

SUMMER SESSION. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 
Children : Dr. Tyler Smith, Dr. Robert 
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Barnes, and Dr. Henry Bennet, Monday, 

Wednesday, and Friday, at four. One 

session, ;^4 4s. 
Practical Chemistry : Dr. R. M. Glover. 
Botany : Mr. J. F. Syme, Monday, Tuesday, 

Wednesday, and Friday, at half-past nine, 

during the months of May, June, and July. 

One session, ;^3 3s. 

Fees for Hospital Practice. — Medical : 
Twelve months, ;^io los. ; perpetual, 

Surgical : Twelve months, ;^io ids. ; per- 
petual, ;^I5 15s. Fee perpetual for medical 
and surgical practice, ;^26 5s. 

General fee for all the lectures and hospital 
practice required by the College of Surgeons 
and the Society of Apothecaries, £65. 

The fees for * perpetual * attendance at any 
of the lectures may be paid, when required, 
by two equal instalments in October and 
January. 

The offices of house-surgeon, clinical clerks, 
and dressers will be conferred on the students 
without fees of any kind ; competency, as 
tested by examination^ being the only qualifi- 
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cation that will be required from those pupils 
who may be willing to compete for these 
important situations. 

At the termination of the winter and 
summer sessions, examinations will be insti- 
tuted by the different lecturers. Honorary 
certificates will be awarded to those students 
who may distinguish themselves. 

Clinical honorary certificates will also be 
granted to those students who, at the end of 
the year, may produce the best reports of 
cases treated in the hospital. 



MY EDUCATION. 

On quitting the school at Eastbourne, and 
losing sight for ever of the terror in human 
form which had moulded my little body from 
early childhood up to nine years of age, my 
father transferred me from the hands of my 
tormentor, of whose brutality I verily believe 
he had heard but little, now to enter the under- 
ground school dungeons of Kings College 
School — I boarding with one of the school- 
masters, whose identity I would bury in 
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oblivion. R.I.P. Residing in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields with thirty other boys, my preliminary 
education in a really good school was inter- 
rupted by repeated attacks of facial erysipelas, 
or other illness, until the shadow of death 
appearing put an end to the course of my 
incipient mental development in the Strand. 

From King's to the residence of a 
London clergyman in gas-choked Hagger- 
ston proved a salutary change in an insalu- 
brious locality. The Reverend Philip Parker 
Gilbert, himself a distinguished graduate of 
Cambridge University (Corpus Christi) and 
incumbent of Haggerston (afterwards Rector 
of St. Giles's, Cripplegate), taught me mathe- 
matics, so far as arithmetic, elementary 
algebra, and geometry in the first six books 
of Euclid. He also grounded me, theologi- 
cally, in Paley*s * Natural Theology.' Free 
access to his library was an invitation to a 
repast which I have since enjoyed in other 
libraries. My Tutor, with my father's con- 
sent, introduced me to the academic colon- 
nades of University College, London — at 
the age of sixteen — while I resided at Stoke 
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Newington. My mind was never receptive 
of Latin and Greek ; and I am afraid that 
the shadows of the renowned Professors, 
Key and Long, would give a sorry account 
of their student. Professor Maiden was a 
light of classic Greek shining in darkness to 
me. But the famous Professor de Morgan 
would have found me at home in his ex- 
cellent arithmetic and algebra. In this hall 
of instruction, moreover, I found a mine of 
wealth — a library wherein lay buried the 
golden treasures of ages, overlaid with the 
quarternary strata of to-day. 

A remarkable book sunk the shaft for my 
excavations, and suggested the method of 
working the ore. Arnott*s * Elements of 
Physics ' presented to my inquiring pickaxe 
an analysis of the sciences pertaining to 
matter and mind as then interrogated, and, 
moreover, illustrated the analytic method 
of investigation in its own department of 
science. I thus acquired the habit of read- 
ing any important book in this light, often 
making an analytical abstract, at the same 
time gaining a more accurate style of com- 
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position and readiness for authorship. * Read- 
ing makes a full man, writing a correct man, 
and speaking a ready man.' The latter I 
never became ; it is a gift, and often given 
to those most freely who have nothing to 
say. 

If I mistake not, my own works on surgery, 
especially my first in that connection, ' Prin- 
ciples — Clinical, Medical and Operative ' 
(1864),* partake of the cast of mind derived 
from the philosophic work on Physics. Other 
works on surgery, the products of my prolific 
authorship, are known to the profession, in 
successive editions.^ 

In the course of my mental training and 
development, the puny, weak child that I 

* The author's 'Science and Practice of Surgery' (1871) 
contains the earliest notice of the * Antiseptic Treatment,' its 
theory and results, to be found in any work on surgery. 
It was written *from several monographs,' forwarded by 
Professor Lister (Lord Lister) to the author — at his request. 

t ' Diseases of the Bladder, Prostate Gland and Urethra ; 
with a Practical View of Urinary Diseases, Deposits and 
Calculi,' 5th Edition, 1884. * The Student's Surgery,' 1890. 
* Guide to the Examinations by the Conjoint Board in 
England, and for Diploma F.R.C.S. England,' 7th Edition, 
1899. Revised by Willmott Evans, M.D., B.S., B.Sc. Lond., 
F.R-.Co. 
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was at the beginning of this auto-biography 
grew into somewhat of an athlete. If not 
in muscular strength one of Nature's suc- 
cesses, I equalled or excelled many amateurs 
in various exercises of bodily activity and 
endurance at forty to fifty years of age. When 
a student at University College, London, 
with seventeen years of life cherished by 
parental care, I regularly walked from Stoke 
Newington to the College, say four miles, in 
time for Lecture, 9 a. m. or 10 o'clock, return- 
ing home in the evening. During the summer 
months the hour of attendance at the lecture 
on botany might be 8 a.m. ; or the renowned 
Professor Lindley would open my eyes to the 
wonders of the world he knew so well, as a 
peripatetic philosopher in the garden at 
Chelsea, compelling my attendance by 8 a m. 
— before breakfast ! 

At the mid-period of my life, my athletic 
propensities took the form of my previous 
habit. Pedestrianism was revived in England 
by E. Payson Weston and William Gale, the 
former hailing from America, the latter from 
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Wales. Both these champions of the cinder- 
path were soon followed by rivals, who may 
have trodden close upon the heels of the 
redoubtable Canadian, but certainly never 
ventured even to challenge the records of 
little Wales. Both the famous * peds ' quite 
eclipsed the time-honoured feats of Captain 
Barclay and all former records. 

Weston's * long walks ' of 500 miles in one 
week were stretched out to 550 miles ; and 
on one occasion, unless memory is created by 
imagination, he covered 600 miles in six days. 
These achievements attracted thousands upon 
thousands of visitors of all social grades to 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington, there to see 
this knight of the track — a spare, lithe man, 
of average height, forty years old — walking 
at an even pace, with a feet-scraping gait, 
four and a half to five miles per hour. Rest- 
ing at the end of twenty or twenty-two hours 
for three or four hours, he would resume his 
task, fresh and fit, to prove what distance 
could be * put in ' between two Sundays — 
12 p.m. to 12 p.m. 

The track coursing around the hall was 
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girt by a deep belt of spectators. On a 
raised rostrum sat the judges, and below the 
press — a long file of reporters on the sporting 
papers and the dailies. The enclosure within 
the track accommodated the more select cele- 
brities and patrons of the sport, and included 
a not select brass band of musical discord, 
which would have shattered the nerves of 
any ears attuned to the harmonies of Mozart, 
Meyerbeer, or Verdi. 

What business had one to be in this asso- 
ciation who never made a bet in his life, or 
mingled with the sporting world ? Well, the 
physical energy and endurance, with honesty 
of purpose, were charms to me. Whenever 
asked by 'ped' or 'patron,' I readily gave 
my professional services, or when symptoms 
of a breakdown might occur, about the third 
day in a long-distance walk, or the patient 
got into foot difficulties. 

William Gale held his At Homes in a field 
at Lillie Bridge, Kensington — an open recep- 
tion, most enjoyable. Unlike Weston, Gale, 
a smaller man, and fifty years of age, was 
even a greater pedestrian in his way, a long- 

3 
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distance walker — i,ooo miles, 1,500 miles, 
and upwards ; usually at a quarter of a mile 
every quarter of an hour, or every ten minutes, 
by day and night — a very trying mode of 
physical endurance with regard to feeding 
and sleep. 

I have often accompanied this champion 
for one or two hours at night, the track 
lighted by an attendant carrying a lantern. 
I might recount many of his world-known 
performances ; and my reminiscences are not 
without happy tributes of his grateful recog- 
nition of my services. A framed photographed 
group of the famous *ped,' flanked by judges, 
attendants, and press literati, was presented 
to me on the occasion of his having walked 
4,000 quarter-miles in 4,000 consecutive 
periods of ten minutes, concluding this mar- 
vellous feat by walking the last quarter-mile 
in 2 minutes 4 seconds! (November 17, 1877.) 
This unequalled and probably unsurpassable 
achievement is certified by the signatures of 
the eight judges who, in relays, presided day 
and. night during the whole walk. 

Affixed to the certifying signatories is the 
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following: *Sir John D. Astley, Bart., M.P., 
presented Gale, on behalf of the subscribers, 
with a magnificent silver belt, weighing 
upwards of 100 ounces. Gales condition 
was reported by F. J. Gant, Esq., who paid 
him great attention throughout, to be very 
satisfactory, no unfavourable symptom being 
discernible after his extraordinary exertion.' 

More valuable, in my estimation, is a book, 
'Thomas a Kempis,* bound by the pedestrian, 
— he having been a bookbinder — and in- 
scribed by him to me ' As a slight mark of 
respect and thankfulness for the skill and 
kindness Mr. Gant has exercised towards me 
during my walks of 1,500 miles in 1,000 
consecutive hours, and 4,000 quarter-miles 
in 4,000 consecutive periods of ten minutes. 
November, 1877. William Gale.* 

Ere I quit these physical associations, I 
would mention that Captain Webb, the hero 
swimmer across the English Channel, was 
another of my patients in training for that 
unique feat. Heedless of my professional 
remonstrance, I lost sight of him for ever, 
as he quitted this country for his attempt to 

3—2 
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add to his laurels by swimming the Niagara 
Rapids. But I have a vision that he threw 
up his arms in the struggle for life ; then, 
sinking into the boiling surge, and carried in 
the embrace of the whirlpool, his head struck 
on a rock, and he knew, to know no more of 
death. 

During the Crimean War — at least, from 
March, 1855, to the conclusion of the war in 
the spring of 1856 — I held the office of civil 
surgeon, with the relative rank of first-class 
Staff, in Her Majesty s military hospitals, 
Crimea and Scutari. The regular medical 
staff having proved numerically inadequate 
to meet the exigencies of the sick and 
wounded in a colossal war which engaged 
the combined forces of England, France and 
Italy, coupled with the Turkish Army, to 
repel the aggression of Russia in the East, 
and its inevitable consequences with relation 
to British India, such was the occasion when 
I offered myself for service in response to 
the demand of the War Office for a supple- 
mental corps of civil surgeons, drawn mostly 
from the hospitals of London. I was one of 
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the selected from a host of candidates for 
the honour of thus serving my country, and 
with the liberal *pay' of the Government. 
Fifteen hundred pounds would replenish my 
exhausted financial resources for continuing 
my hard fight in the battle of life. Sir 
William Fergusson (King's College Hospital), 
who held a very favourable opinion of my 
surgical fitness, gave me a letter to Sir 
Andrew Smith, Director of the Army Medical 
Department, and I was the first to sign the 
Government contract for service at * the 
front.* 

I had little dreamed that my not unsuc- 
cessful career as a student in medicine at 
the brilliant School of University College, 
London, and as articled pupil of Dr. Richard 
Quain,* 1842, then house-physician to the 
hospital,f would have led, through more than 
one false start or misadventure, to my con- 
nection with the Royal Free Hospital, and 

♦ Sir Richard Quain, Bart, 1891, President of the General 
Medical Council. Obit 1898. 

t I subsequently held the office of assistant-curator of 
the museum, under the curator Dr. Sharpey, Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the college. 
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thence to enter Her Majesty's Service in the 
professional position which had suddenly- 
opened up a new life to me in my thirtieth 
year. 

But the Crimean campaign had, I confess, 
yet other attractions. My love of adventure 
would alone have led me to seize any op- 
portunity of visiting a land of ancient 
Oriental history. I saw looming in the far 
distance the Golden Horn and the Con- 
stantinople of boyish legendary lore, akin in 
my imagination to the * Arabian Nights,* 
illumined by an atmosphere of glowing, 
heavenly light reposing on the waters of 
the famous Bosphorus and flickering on the 
minarets and mosques of a people, the devout 
worshippers of Allah, but in whom the re- 
ligious and sensual instincts are strangely 
commingled, each struggling for supremacy. 
The peasant Turk is a model husband and 
father, and the family a model example of 
family life. Across the Black Sea my anti- 
cipations lay in the practice of surgery, but 
amid the conditions and the emergencies of 
warfare which would be altogether new to 
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me, and singularly attractive to one whose 
profession as a surgeon had already become 
to him a kind of passion. Nor would the 
study of human nature when dropped to 
almost the lower plane of animal life be less 
novel and interesting. All the culture and 
the habits of civilization gradually pass away 
under the one dominant instinct of killing, 
even in deeds of the most heroic self-sacrifice; 
whereas the surgeon has developed in him 
even more than in civil life the instinct of 
preserving his species no less heroically. 

My surgical reminiscences I withdraw from 
the eye of the general reader ; and similar 
reminiscences have been already told by 
military surgeons who have larger experi- 
ences than my own. The wounds and other 
injuries inflicted by rifle-balls, round-shot, 
grape and shell — bayonet and sword wounds 
being comparatively infrequent under my 
own observation — constitute quite a romantic 
chapter in surgery, when the surgeon's 
judgment and hand alike move amid exi- 
gencies which are comparatively unknown to 
surgeons in home hospital or private practice. 
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It should be mentioned also, as worthy of 
record, that any inherent difficulties of mili- 
tary surgery were aggravated during the 
Crimean War by an insufficient supply of 
appliances, and by many privations, owing 
chiefly to the defective organization of the 
Purveyor's Department, or whatever depart- 
ment was officially responsible. The de- 
centralization of authority and the reorgani- 
zation of the regimental service has since, I 
believe, been such as may prevent any recur^ 
rence of Crimean experiences in surgery 
whenever England may be called upon to do 
her duty single-handed or in concert with the 
other Powers. 

My life in camp on the heights of Balaclava 
enabled me to visit the shallow valley where 
the earth shook under the famous but fatuous 
charge of the Light Cavalry Brigade, sup- 
ported by two other lines of cavalry. With 
sword-arms uplifted and horses' heads out- 
stretched, at eager speed they faced the 
forked tongues of the enemy's battery, 
flanked on either side by artillery and rifle 
fire. Amid fallen comrades, empty saddles 
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on disembowelled horses, along the lines 
' Steady, steady, men ! close up !' was the 
order heard and obeyed again and again as 
our resistless cavalry bore on to the belching 
cannon, a mere remnant few returning of the 
13th Light Dragoons and 17th Lancers, or 
the other splendid regiments of ten minutes 
ago. I visited also the field of Inkerman — 
its black patches of blood-caked earth with 
some fragments of unburied things. I lunched 
upon the spot, some light pocket refreshment, 
and I pictured the battle in a fog, carnage in 
Pandemonium. 

When sojourning at Scutari, having charge 
of patients in the hospital on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, my life was changed into 
something more of the habits and environ- 
ments of civilization. In exchange for the 
wooden hut without window or chimney to 
carry away the fumes of a charcoal fire which 
escaped by an open door, I was now located 
in a room having a funnel stove, and windows, 
a table, chair, and washstand with zinc basin 
completing my luxuries. In the Crimea meat 
twice a week was supplied, whether goat or 
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sheep flesh I could not tell, and tolerably 
fresh, in a climate having a summer tem- 
perature of 120^ in the shade. And this 
provision, together with rice, yellow Turkish 
bread, and rum in liberal quantity, formed 
my rations. Black coffee arrived from the 
English stores, but I cannot remember tinned 
milk or sugar. In my Turkish domicile I 
enjoyed an ample supply of all that was 
needful for the production of energy, with 
additional dietetic resources which I could 
readily procure from across the Bosphorus ; 
for one peculiarity of my physico-mental con- 
stitution has ever been that diet and myself 
must live upon the most amicable relations. 
With regard to climate, my organism rarely 
seems to have any unfriendly understanding ; 
but now (1900), more than forty years since 
my Crimean-ration-life, the battle with food 
is renewed in all its fury ; for I generate uric 
acid as fast as Arabian trees their medicinal 
gum. But, oh, the appalling petrescent 
consequences of the insidious foe, the gouty 
diathesis ! 

During the war I had returned home on 
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leave of absence to see my betrothed in de- 
plorable health, but in a few days I returned 
to the East to resume duty for some months 
longer. 

On the declaration of peace, 1856, my 
return to England was interrupted by a long 
illness in a hotel at Lyons, this breakdown 
having been induced partly by my Crimean 
privations, but also by the additional fatigue 
of my having visited Rome, Naples, and 
Greece on my way home, thus to improve 
my education in lands of ancient history. 
The limits of this brief auto-biography, already 
overstepped in speaking of myself, preclude 
the superaddition of all I saw, all I thought, 
and all I felt and imagined, in classic associa- 
tions never to be forgotten. 

Arriving in England May 6, 1856, I was 
then an emaciated, tottering, back-bowed old 
man, unknowable to my relations and most 
intimate friends ; even persons in the streets 
stared at the spectre. My military life was 
concluded by an order from the War Office 
to attend and receive the Crimean War medal 
with clasp for Sebastopol. I was duly deco- 
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rated by a field officer in the name of Her 
Majesty the Queen. Although I slowly 
regained health and more than my former 
vigour, I was for a long period too weak to 
do homage at Court as I could have wished, 
thus to finish this episode in my life. 

The year following my return to England 
(185 7) gave birth to my first book, published 
1858. 

A casual visit to the Smithfield Club Cattle 
Show, December, 1857, impressed my mind 
with 'A New Inquiry,' as to the principle 
which had hitherto ruled the breeding and 
rearing of cattle, oxen, sheep and pigs for 
human consumption. Early maturity as de- 
noted by bulk and weight of fat gained the 
prizes for excellence instead of the quality of 
the meat produced. The suffocating sighs 
of monstrous obesity in viewing the prize 
animals, especially the prostrate pigs bearing 
gold medals or marked * Highly Commended,* 
moved my sympathy and suggested a sus- 
picion that hitherto breeders and feeders had 
practised an art not based upon any scientific 
knowledge regarding the health of cattle and 
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the quality instead of the quantity of the 
produce, however profitable the art might be 
to the purveyors. 

I therefore determined to apply the test of 
science by post-mortem examination of the 
animals whose merits were approved and 
awarded by the judges appointed by the club. 
The successful candidates were sold to various 
butchers in the Metropolis, and their bodies 
after death, adorned with laurels, were gazed 
at by admiring crowds of sightseers. But I 
had followed them to the shambles ere their 
sufferings were over, and having witnessed 
their sacrifice for human food, I purchased 
their hearts, lungs, livers, and other organs 
for examination, and to make certain of their 
identity I at once removed the parts to my 
house in Grenville Street, Brunswick Square. 
I examined them both with the naked eye 
and by microscopic investigations, and then I 
wrote a self-imposed report on * The Evil 
Results of Overfeeding Cattle.' This paper 
was published in the Observer, and after- 
wards, enlarged, appeared in booklet form, 
embellished by coloured engravings of the 
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organs, and wood engravings of the tissues, 
demonstrating chiefly the fatty degeneration 
they had undergone. 

The following engravings clearly illustrate 
Fatty Degeneration of the muscular texture 
of the heart — in sheep and oxen — as the 
chief diseased conditions which that organ 
had undergone by overfeeding cattle. Ex- 
hibited as Prize Specimens of Breeding and 
Feeding for 'early maturity/ the Principle of 
Overfeeding, and thus forcing to seeming 
perfection, results really in fatty degeneration 
of cattle submitted to the process. 

The 6esi steer or ox in any of the classes, 
under three years of age, weighed upwards of 
200 stone, and was eating 2 1 lbs. of oil-cake 
per day, besides other food. 

The contrast with healthy conditions in 
the hearts of a bullock and sheep are very 
distinctive in the microscopic appearances 
presented. 

Fig. I. Bullock's Heart. — A bundle -ef 
longitudinal fibres, showing thin, transparent 
sheaths : each sheath containing fine fila- 
ments {^JibrillcB)y arranged side by side, and 
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presenting transverse lines {striip). Each 
filament consists of quadrangular - shaped, 
bright vesicles, having a dark centre ; which 
with the vesicles in adjoining filaments 
appear as the transverse markings. 



Fig. 2. Sheep's Heart. — Showing a simi- 
lar arrangement of fibres, enclosed filaments, 
and transverse vesicular markings. 

Fatty degeneration of the heart, in Prize 
Sheep, and Oxen : — 

Fig. 3. Fat Wether Sheep's Heart. — 
First stage of degeneration. 
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The filaments enclosed within the sheaths 
of fibres have undergone disintegration, and 
have lost their transverse markings ; a con- 
fused arrangement, with the substitution of 



interspersed fat, or oil particles, in the place 
of the normal vesicles. 

' The &esi sheep of any long wooled breed, 
one year old.' Lord Berners exhibitor and 
breeder. 
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* Fat Wether Sheep, the Ses/ of any short- 
wooled (South-down), one year old/ The 
muscular structure of the heart presented 
similar microscopic appearances. Duke of 
Richmond, exhibitor and breeder. 

Fig. 4. Devon Heifer. — The heart : com- 
plete conversion into fat particles, and loss of 
healthy structure. 

* The best heifer, not exceeding four years 
old.' His Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort, exhibitor; James Hole, Esq. (Knowle 
House, Dunster, Somerset), breeder. 

*The best Devon, above three years old.' 
The muscular structure of the heart pre- 
sented similar microscopic appearances. Earl 
of Leicester, exhibitor and breeder. 

Extra Stock (Fig. 5). A Devon Ox. — 
The heart : partial conversion into fatty 
particles, with remnant appearance of normal 
cross-markings. 

* The best beast.' His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, exhibitor. 

Fig. 6. Chop of Fat Wether Sheep. — 
The muscular fibres of this piece of meat 
were thickly intersected with fat, a few 

4 
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globules of which were actually seen (under 
the microscope) within the fibres themselves; 
and although their fibrilte had not yet dis- 
appeared, they had nevertheless broken up 
longitudinally, and were in the highest condi- 
tion of development compatible with health. 



Fig. s. Fig. 6. 

The four large round bodies are ordinary fat 
cells. 

' The best specimen of any short-wooled 
(South-down) one year old.' The heart, 
as Fig. 3 ; exhibitor and breeder, Duke of 
Richmond. 

The specimens here presented from a series 
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of illustrations were subjected to examination 
by Professor Quekett (Royal College of 
Surgeons), who confirmed my observations. 

The medical press — e.^., the Lancet — and 
the general press of the United Kingdom 
took up my * New Inquiry/ and it appeared 
alsb in many foreign journals, receiving ad- 
ditional support by many able leading 
articles. 

The ' New Inquiry ' was dedicated to the 
agriculturalists of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and for the consideration of the Smithfield 
Cattle Club. 

Numerous letters of thanks I received, 
from H.R.H. the Prince Consort, the Duke 
of Richmond, and other leading exhibitors 
and breeders. 

It is a somewhat notable incidence that 
my first book, on ' Diseased Cattle,* should 
be one tending to the reform of a radically 
wrong system of national interest and impor- 
tance from a sanitary point of view, and 
that a book, more than forty years after- 
wards, * Mock Nurses,' should touch the 
reform of a system of nursing which has 

4—2 
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grown into an evil of even greater national 
concern, having a moral significance, as well 
as pertaining to the ills of the flesh, in 
nursing hands of ignorance and vice. 

The Guidance of Pathology at the Bedside 
in the Diagnosis of Diseases and Injuries 
and in the Performance of Surgical Opera- 
tions constituted the subject-matter of another 
* New Inquiry ' in a series of Ten Original 
Papers, which, subsequently, were developed 
into my work — * The Principles of Surgery ; 
Clinical, Medical, and Operative/ 

These papers were published in the Lance/, 
1857, with the title, * What has Pathological 
Anatomy done for Medicine and Surgery ?' 

The clinical and therapeutic aspects of 
surgery, as viewed from this standpoint, are 
followed by the guidance of pathological 
anatomy in operative surgery. Written 
nearly fifty years ago, when operative surgery 
was emerging from the rank of a mechanical 
art — guided by a rough anatomy, and a still 
more crude physiology ; pathology — as in- 
cluding morbid conditions with living mani- 
festations, which could not have thus been 
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predicated — are supplementary conditions as 
to the when, why, and how, surgical proce- 
dures should be conducted for the life of the 
patient, and to the credit of the operator. 

This aspect of practical surgery retains 
sufficient novelty and historical interest to 
permit its republication in the form of the 
original paper, and its introduction into the 
author's auto-biography. 



'WHAT HAS PATHOLOGY DONE FOR OPERA- 
TIVE SURGERY? 

(1857.) 

*THE CONDITIONS OF DISEASE AND LIFE COM- 
BINED ARE OUR GUIDE DURING AN OPERA- 
TION. 

* THE COMBINED INFLUENCE OF THESE CONDI- 
TIONS SHOWN, AND APPLIED TO 

* THE CHIEF OPERATIONS OF SURGERY. 

*The important relation of anatomy to 
operative surgery has long since been urged; 
but the exact relation of pathological ana- 
tomy thereto, and in the living body, would 
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not appear to be so generally acknowledged 
or, indeed, understood. 

* One feature of its application must be to 
determine dtagnosisj and also the necessity 
for any interference whatever with the 
RESTORATIVE POWER, no less than to appoint 
the period and minimum amount of our inter- 
ference as regulated by the operative results 
of that power, towards the reparation of 
disease and injury. 

* Another aspect of the relationship in 
question is to guide to the subsequent 
management of a surgical operation, and to 
estimate its value by the results of its assist- 
ance, when combined with that of the restora- 
tive process. 

'This twofold influence of pathological 
anatomy on our conduct before and after 
surgical operations is, however, only the more 
extended application of its general relation to 
therapeutics, the principles of which I have 
endeavoured to establish in my previous 
papers. 

' But the guidance we derive from the 
resources of pathological anatomy during a 
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surgical operation is another aspect of its 
relationship to operative surgery, and one to 
which I would now invite especial attention. 

' When we review the history of operative 
surgery in this respect, we discover ample 
proof of its past reliance on anatomy a/one ; 
whilst the supervention of pathological anat- 
omy has been either altogether overlooked, 
or only partially recognised. For instance, 
in 1807 there appeared "A System of Opera- 
tive Surgery founded on the basis of Anat- 
omy," by Sir Charles Bell. More recently, 
however, and after the lapse of forty years, 
reference is made by Mr. Liston, in 1846, to 
the influence of pathological anatomy on the 
abridgment of operative surgery ; but in the 
same edition of his ** Practical Surgery," and 
in the works of other eminent surgeons, due 
notice is taken of instruments and their uses, 
with the methods of performing surgical 
operations, guided by the knowledge of 
anatomy alone. 

* Before, however, the resources of patho- 
logical anatomy had affected the teaching, or 
perchance the practice, of surgery in this 
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country, we can trace their application 
thereto abroad, and more especially in 
France. The more early pursuit of patho- 
logical anatomy, and the recognition of its 
influence on the actual performance of sur- 
gical operations, are alike due to our Gallic 
brethren, who in these respects have certainly 
anticipated us. For the same year in which 
first appeared the ** Practical Surgery " of 
Robert Liston, the **Trait6 de Pathologie 
Externe" of M, Vidal (de Cassis) was also 
produced, wherein the following remarks 
occur : ** If all operations were performed on 
sound parts, the normal state being known, 
one could lay down principles which should 
apply to all operative proceedings, and which 
would only then necessitate modifications 
depending on situation, — modifications, more- 
over, which anatomy could foresee. But it 
is not always so. There are even number- 
less cases where the operator is thrown upon 
his own resources by anomalies of patho- 
logical effects, which have changed the form, 
disturbed the relations of parts, and altered 
their consistence and colour " (p. 54). 
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'At length British surgeons more slowly 
recognised the influence of pathological anat- 
omy, and Mr. Fergusson especially called 
attention to this position in his ** Treatise on 
Practical Surgery," third edition, ,1852. The 
nature of surgical anatomy, so called, is thus 
defined : *' From what has been stated, then, 
it will appear that I include a certain amount 
of knowledge of what is termed pathological 
anatomy in my definition of surgical anatomy." 
And again : ** Having these views with refer- 
ence to surgical anatomy, I shall, in the 
following pages, where I deem the subject of 
muck importance, not confine my descriptions 
to the healthy parts aloi\e, but shall occasion- 
ally digress, where it may appear advan- 
tageous to do so." The italics are my own. 
Here, then, the occasional inRuence of patho- 
logical anatomy on the scenes of surgical 
operations is clearly acknowledged. More 
absolute, however, are the acknowledgments 
of M. S^dillot in the following year, 1853, 
for ** the study of pathological anatomy com- 
pleting normal and surgical anatomy comes 
to add to the certainty and to the resources 
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of operative medicine ; and the methods of 
reduction of dislocations, fractures, the pro- 
ceedings in most amputations, dans le con- 
tiguite des membres, the ligature of arteries, 
bony resections, removal of the anterior 
ramus of the lower jaw, the preservation of 
the corpora cavernosa, protected from can- 
cerous degeneration by their fibrous sheath, 
are so many proofs of the immense assistance 
that this science derives each day from patho- 
logical anatomy." 

* By these remarks, the general nature of 
the relationship in question is more particu- 
larly elucidated ; but the universal appliance 
of pathological anatomy to the operations of 
surgery is not usually recognised in practice, 
and still less by precept. Pathological 
anatomy is not regarded as the basis of 
operative surgery, and, if so recognised, we 
yet find the anatomical element prevailing in 
the descriptions of books ; the delineations 
themselves relapse into mere anatomical dis- 
sections ; and I am not aware of any one 
work in which surgical anatomy, so called, is 
modified throughout by constant associations 
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with pathological conditions. Yet it is pre- 
cisely under these circumstances that the 
operating surgeon interferes. He is never 
called on to touch the body in its healthy 
anatomical condition. 

'True it is that certain operations are 
apparent exceptions to this otherwise uncon- 
ditional law. It may be that the seat of 
operation and of disease or injury are not 
identical ; that our operation is somewhat 
removed from the diseased locality. Such 
are amputations, or excision of parts, for 
compound fracture, dislocation, and the liga- 
ture of arteries for aneurism. But even under 
these circumstances, pathological anatomy 
can alone determine whether or not we 
operate clear of the disease, and amid healthy 
tissues ; whether, for instance, the bone and 
soft parts left after amputation are healthy, 
and whether we place our ligature around a 
healthy portion of vessel. This negative 
application of pathological anatomy is ob- 
viously of the highest value to the successful 
results of surgical operations. 

* On all other occasions, the physical pro- 
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perties and relations of parts disclosed during 
an operation are then so changed by disease 
as sometimes to scarcely admit of recognition; 
and therefore -it is, that anatomy plus certain 
pathological alterations, or the pathologico- 
anatomical conditions of the body, are those 
with which the operating surgeon is con- 
cerned. All the surgical importance which 
has hitherto been so universally conceded to 
anatomy should therefore be transferred to 
this compound — Pathological Anatomy. 

* Guided by this a priori principle, \ve can 
further predicate those pathological conditions 
which must, from their nature, chiefly influ- 
ence operative surgery — alterations of certain 
physical properties, more especially of colour, 
consistence, and elasticity ; also of size and 
shape, with those affecting the situation, 
position, and relations of parts, must alto- 
gether change the scene with which the mere 
anatomist is familiar. 

* Nor are these the only circumstances 
which disfigure the appearances to which he 
is accustomed. Whoever has observed the 
arm of a dead body, as it lay extended over 
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the side of a dissecting-table, must have been 
struck with the well-marked bicipital depres- 
sion, especially on a thin subject. If injected, 
the brachial artery can almost be distin- 
guished as a prominent line throughout its 
course. It would appear as if a single inci- 
sion would bring one down upon the vessel : 
and so it does. The skin, gluey and adhe- 
sive, hangs upon the knife, nor does the 
incision gape ; the vessel is soon exposed, 
not being overlaid by the contracted biceps, 
and only, perhaps, obscured by the turgid 
vein to its inner side. Now contrast all this 
with the same proceeding during /t/e. We 
observe no such well-marked groove to guide 
our incision ; the skin yields before the knife 
with a crisp and elastic resistance; the wound 
gapes ; the swollen and vibratile belly of the 
biceps muscle, especially if amply developed, 
overlays the artery, while the vein, perhaps 
not so turgid, immediately conceals it. More 
or less haemorrhage will also further obscure 
the artery, which can only be recognised by 
its beautiful fawn colour, and its pulsating 
under the finger. I have purposely excluded 
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from this description all notice of nerves, in 
order more clearly to contrast the dead with 
the living. 

* These illustrations will apply mutatis 
mutandis to operations for the ligature of 
other arteries ; and the experience of every 
practical surgeon will supply him with the 
more extended application of a similar prin- 
ciple to every department of operative sur- 
gery. 

' N ow, if pathological anatomy has not 
hitherto been sufficiently regarded as the 
basis of operative surgery, still less have the 
modified appearances of living tissues been 
recognised. These have been altogether 
disregarded. We must, however, acknow- 
ledge the influence of living (not merely 
functional — Le.^ physiological) conditions in 
modifying the operations of surgery. Com- 
bined with pathological anatomy, the condi- 
tion of life also changes certain physical 
appearances ; and chiefly those which are 
also implied by pathological anatomy after 
death. Thus, the colour, consistence, elas- 
ticity, and even the size and shape, of tissues 
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and organs, with, also, their situation, posi- 
tion, and relations to contiguous parts, are 
presented to the surgeon when modified by 
the twofold conditions of Disease and Life 
combined. 

* These together may be called pathology, 
and not pathological anatomy, which repre- 
sents only dead structural disease. Patho- 
logy is therefore our guide during surgical 
operations. In proportion as we are familiar 
with pathological conditions, by so much are 
we enabled to anticipate those peculiar appear- 
ances which the knife discloses, and to recog- 
nise them as they are presented during 
surgical operations. 

* Guided by this anticipatory truth, our 
operations are no longer discoveries by dis- 
section, but planned and methodical proceed- 
ings, conducted on known principles — in fact, 
an ART, based on the science of pathology. ' 

* When a student under the late Robert 
LiSTON, I frequently witnessed, and for many 
years observed, the operations of that distin- 
guished surgeon, and I venture to affirm, 
that if one circumstance more especially con- 
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tributed to the elegance of his operations, it 
was the suitable method on which he planned 
and conducted them. If I might use the 
expression, there was a kind of slow-quickness 
about all he did, — the former quality indi- 
cating the method he pursued, the latter 
resulting from its sufficiency and skilful 
application. 

* It may prove interesting to still further 
illustrate these principles by tracing the com- 
bined influence of disease and life on the 
chief operations of surgery. And here the 
results of inflammation meet us so constantly 
as first to invite attention. The swelling 
concurrent with an effusion of serum and pus 
(diffused) deepens and displaces those tissues 
amid which it infiltrates. Physical properties 
are soon changed. Cellular tissue, so abun- 
dant, assumes the appearance of wet tow. 
Muscle becomes discoloured and soddened. 
The bloodvessels perhaps alone escape, and 
appear dissected out and isolated from their 
fellow tissues. In time, the effused fibrin 
solidifies, and its more or less complete 
organization ensues. If the latter change, 
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then induration and subsequent contraction 
of the tissues affected together present patho- 
logical conditions which contrast with those 
arising from the mechanical agency of fluid. 
In due time, the indurated tissues undergo 
some change of size and shape, and these 
alterations then modify their relations to each 
other. If gangrene supervenes, then we 
observe the gradual loss of all those physical 
properties peculiar to each living tissue, as 
severally they are consigned to the undis- 
turbed dominion of chemical forces. Ob- 
serve the skin darkened, with also the inter- 
mediate tint of tissues between it and bone, 
whitened and rough. The tissues, moreover, 
resign their consistence and elasticity as they 
gradually lose their organization, and return 
to a liquid form. No doubt this result is 
mostly anticipated by the spontaneous separa- 
tion of the living from the dead. I would 
not localize these changes because, with un- 
important differences, they may extend to 
every region with which the operative surgeon 
is concerned. 

* If, again, we review the history of other 

5 
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products not due to inflammation, we observe 
them also disturbing the relation of parts 
around, and by pressure gradually obstruct- 
ing and obliterating hollow organs in their 
vicinity. The history of all tumours exem- 
plifies these mechanical results ; but growths 
more especially, by the gradual enlargement, 
produce such displacements. This circum- 
stance, indeed, chiefly determines the extirpa- 
tion of tumours which are otherwise harmless 
in their local and general consequences. I 
would not allow such benign growths, as the 
fatty and the fibrous j to remain too long 
imbedded ; for although the constitutional 
health may remain uninfluenced thereby, 
they may yet with their enlargement so far 
encroach on adjacent and important parts as 
to render their removal difficult, if not im- 
practicable. This more especially if situated 
in regions where vital structures are crowded 
together. Such are the face and neck, where 
large vessels, nerves, etc., complicate the 
removal of tumours. In these circumstances, 
I have lately removed more than one tumour, 
which, although of innocent tendencies, would 
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shortly have passed beyond the ramus of the 
jaw posteriorly, and had already encroached 
on the cavity of the mouth. This latter 
circumstance would also urge the early 
extirpation of tumours (benign in themselves) 
when lodged in the sides of other cavities, as 
the abdomen and joints. Thus placed, they 
might, by pressure and atrophy so produced, 
eventually endanger life, if their removal 
were attempted at a later period. 

* I would now, however, inspect certain 
regions of the body, in which the relation 
of their pathology to operative surgery is 
perhaps more special^ and therefore .more 
apparent. 

'Look to aneurisms — say of the axillary 
artery. The merie anatomist would suppose 
that the subclavian artery in the outer third 
of its course would offer no special obstacles 
to its deligation. On the dead subject but 
few exist. He observes the depression over 
the vessel in the situation supposed above 
the clavicle ; he makes his incision along 
that bone ; he very soon recognises the vein 
below, branches of the plexus above ; and 

5—2 
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the shoulder being depressed, he at once 
passes a ligature around the artery. But 
with the shoulder elevated by an axillary 
aneurism, and the artery above having a 
corresponding depth, the subclavian vein 
turgid from the obstructed return of blood 
(more so under chloroform), even the fleshy 
bellies of the sterno-mastoid and omo-hyoid 
muscles, with perhaps a portion of the tra- 
pezius of advanced attachment to the clavicle 
— these modifying conditions of disease and 
life combined, all conspire to render this opera- 
tion perhaps the most difficult in surgery. 
They tried the skill of a Liston, who at first 
secured a branch of the plexus instead of the 
artery in his ligature. Need I say more for 
the influence of aneurisms on adjacent parts 
during life "i 

* If next we turn to hernial tumours^ as I 
would term them for my present purpose, 
how significant is the relation of pathology 
to operative surgery ! The mere anatomical 
knowledge of the so called coverings of herniae 
will avail but little when tested by an opera- 
tion on the living body. I can understand 
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the coverings of a piece of intestine when 
thrust in the direction of hernia through the 
crural or inguinal apertures of the dead 
subject. We might then dissect and display 
the superimposed layers of tissue when thus 
artificially made tense. We might thus suc- 
cessively remove the skin, superficial fascia, 
intercolumnar, and cremasteric fibres, fascia 
transversalis, and cellular tissue from off 
the sac of peritoneum which would cover a 
portion of intestine so protruded through the 
internal inguinal aperture. But I cannot 
understand how all this applies to a recent 
oblique inguinal hernia, and still less to one 
of former date ; for then the external and 
internal (or rather deeper) inguinal apertures 
are found so approximated, and the coverings 
enumerated so matted together by constant 
pressure, as to have altogether effaced their 
mere anatomical relations and characters. 
So, again, what are the coverings of femoral 
hernia? One stroke of the knife might bring 
us down upon the sac, through skin, fascia, 
cribriform and transversalis : where is the 
septum crurale .'^ It therefore appears that 
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anatomy can be used only as a diagram for 
the study of herniae, and that, like other 
pathological conditions, we must rely on dis- 
sections of herniae themselves to direct us 
during operations for their cure. In short, 
we can no longer put our trust in anatomy 
alone y but may rely with confidence on patho- 
logy as our guide. 

*If we look around the urinary bladder 
and neighbouring organs, we again discover 
the intimate relations of pathology to opera- 
tive surgery. The thin scrotal skin and 
tunica vaginalis might easily be transfixed 
with a common needle, and one would there- 
fore suppose that the fluid of a distended 
hydrocele might always be readily detected 
and evacuated. Apart from pathological 
experience, no one could predicate from mere 
anatomical knowledge that the tunica vagi- 
nalis might itself become so thick and dense 
as not only to disguise the appearances of 
hydrocele, but also to yield before the point 
of a trocar with the resistance of pasteboard. 

' Should the testicle require removal, how 
much are our own incisions modified and the 
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adjacent parts endangered by the enormous 
bulk to which that organ and its coverings 
sometimes attain? The urethra and fellow 
testicle might be wounded by a bare turn of 
the knife. Anatomy alone can only furnish 
our landmarks under these circumstances, 
and we must trust to our actual experience 
of such tumours during their removal from 
the living body. 

* So, again, the everyday operation of 
catketerism cannot be learnt on the dead 
subject. The parts are then so peculiarly 
flabby, and the urethral passage so adhe- 
sive to even a well-oiled catheter, as to 
communicate no sensation of that grasp of 
the instrument which an operator experiences 
during life. If, however, the urethra be 
indurated and contracted with stricture, then 
certainly we can learn nothing but the direc- 
tion of the passage by practising on the dead 
and healthy body. 

'When we approach the bladder , and 
inspect the scene of other operations pro- 
posed to gain an entrance thereto, we find, 
no matter where we seek admission, that 
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our operations must be based on anatomy 
modified by the twofold conditions of disease 
and life combined. Is it our intention to 
remove a calculus by the lateral or Cheselden 
operation ? Then what availeth it us to 
know that our incision through the skin may 
also divide the superficial perineal branches 
of that artery and nerve, and will certainly 
sever the inferior haemorrhoidal ? No ana- 
tomical knowledge could foretell how far 
distant the artery of the bulb may be from 
the margin of the triangular ligament which 
is not seen, nor can we discern the transverse 
artery and muscle, and still less a few fibres 
of the levator ani. All we know is, that as 
our first incision was directed by anatomical 
considerations, so also a trifling stroke or 
two of the knife is continued until, aided 
by the point of our left forefinger, we touch 
the groove of the staff just in front of the 
prostate ; the knife then being carried through 
it into the bladder, is followed by the finger : 
this, at once a protector, guide, and blunt 
gorget, can then alone discover the patho- 
logical conditions of the prostate and bladder. 
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as it dilates the former and explores the 
latter. Should retention of urine demand 
relief, the same knowledge is required. The 
variable size, shape, consistence, and even 
relation, of the prostate and bladder, when 
affected by disease and examined during life, 
can alone determine our path when guided 
no longer by anatomy and lost to sight. 

* These remarks will, I trust, be received 
merely as illustrative of what pathology alone 
can do for operative surgery. So much mus 
at once occur to the minds of more experi- 
enced surgeons as to fully elucidate the prin- 
ciples I have endeavoured to establish. I 
need not say more for pathology — for anatomy 
dressed up in the garb of disease and life. 
It must be acknowledged by the practical 
surgeon to afford the surest source of con- 
fidence and comfort from within himself ; and 
that, without pathology as his guide, he may 
indeed gain notoriety, perhaps even reputa- 
tion, certainly not fame. The old carpenter- 
style of surgery derived merely from the dis- 
secting-room is fast passing away : it belonged 
to a period when surgery ranked with the 
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mechanical arts and shared their honours. 
Our science is almost the creation of yester- 
day, and cannot therefore reach its maturity 
to-day. But the present achievements of 
pathology are not so insignificant, its preten- 
sions are not so trivial, nor its aspirations so 
humble, as to preclude it any longer from its 
recognised place in the curriculum of Medical 
Education.* 

Consistently with the purpose of an Auto- 
biography, I proceed to an exposition of my 
views on Surgery, as a Science and an Art, 
in the year 1864. 

The wide range of the subject, the princi- 
ples advanced, and their suggestiveness, 
cannot be stated by any rewritten abstract 
of an address which I delivered at the Royal 
Free Hospital. Although that Institution 
was not then a School of Medicine, the 
address was included among the reports of 
the Medical Schools on the opening of the 
Winter Session. The Lancet, the British 
Medical Journal, and the Medical Times and 
Gazette, published a full report. The one 
reproduced is to hand from a daily paper : 
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*THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
* ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 

'Yesterday Mr. Gant, F.R.C.S., one of 
the surgeons and the pathological anatomist 
to this hospital, delivered his introductory 
Address to a systematic course of original 
lectures on **The Pathological Practice of 
Surgery," which will be illustrated chiefly by 
cases in the wards. 

* The Lecturer said that the intellectual 
inclination of the present age, in this country 
at least, is unquestionably to discover the 
various applications of knowledge to the 
advancement of civilization. Hence the now 
popular appreciation of what is called physical 
or natural science, and the recent tendency of 
general education to practical rather than to 
abstract knowledge of any kind. The physical 
sciences of natural philosophy, chemistry, 
geology, botany, human physiology, and the 
department of applied sciences, form a promi- 
nent feature in the middle-class education of 
our colleges and schools. They figure con- 
spicuously in that scheme of university edu- 
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cation which, represented by the London 
University, most nearly reflects the intellectual 
aspect of our national character ; and this 
institution has reformed, and is still modern- 
izing, her elder sisters — the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The most recent 
exhibition of this character is that association 
of the sciences pertaining both to mind and 
matter which, known as social science, was 
inaugurated by the Bacon of our age — Lord 
Brougham. Accordingly, also, those pro- 
fessions which are most characterized by 
their practical value in relation to the com- 
monwealth are most honoured. Thus highly 
distinguished is the profession of law, and 
equally so that of divinity, in all its denomi- 
nations, for *man does not live by bread 
alone.' Barely less entitled to public estima- 
tion is that twin-born profession which for 
many centuries was identified with the clergy. 
Medicine, universal, even as the Father of 
all, in every age and clime, regards without 
preference the whole human family — the man 
and the slave, the cottager and his lord, the 
sovereign and the exile. Medicine, practised 
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by the Great Master and His disciples, has 
ever been distinguished by her noble mission 
of healing all manner of diseases. Medicine, 
thus catholic and ever doing good, has nowa- 
days acquired certain public relations of even 
higher practical import and interest than the 
cure of disease. The preservation of health 
and the prevention of disease by timely pre- 
cautions together constitute sanitary science 
a subject of national concern. Equally so 
the prevention of crime, and the reformation, 
if possible, of criminals, by the application 
of medicine, in all its branches, to medico- 
legal inquiry and to legislative jurisprudence. 
Take, for example, the immensely important 
and ramified relations of onlv one branch of 
pathology — structural degeneration. By a 
pathological law of the most extensive opera- 
tion, the organism of man and that of every 
other species of living being is liable, and, as 
life advances, naturally or prematurely, is 
prone to undergo retrogressive changes of 
structure, by which the organization peculiar 
to each returns through a definite metamor- 
phosis back again to the dust from whence 
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It came. It is unnecessary to specify the 
different forms of (structural) * degeneration,' 
by which this result is effected. They have 
been studied most, yet but imperfectly, in the 
human organism. Thus, all that was origin- 
ally wrought by the operation of the forma- 
tive power and fashioned to maturity of 
development is resolved, and the duration of 
existence naturally limited and terminated. 
In the history of human life, to die by de- 
generation is the inevitable sequence of 
growth and development ; and as, in the 
order of nature, all who live must die, so 
death, approaching insensibly by degenera- 
tion, is the appointed mode of passing through 
nature to eternity. Now, observe the practi- 
cal issues of this general law ; its grand 
applications to the practice of medicine and 
surgery, its guidance to medical officers of 
public health, to examining referees of life 
assurance societies, to medical jurists. How- 
suggestive to the philosophic moralist! In 
reference to the animal kingdom, mark how 
degeneration enlightens comparative physio- 
logy and physiological anatomy ; how this 
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law should guide and regulate the scientific 
breeder and feeder of cattle, and the official 
inspection of meat or other animal food pro- 
duced for human consumption. As English- 
men of education, you cannot fail to recog- 
nise in all. this the ruling purpose of the 
Baconian philosophy, which is, not merely 
the advancement of learning, but its utility 
in relation to the progress of civilization. 
Nor will you fail to recognise in this the 
intellectual tendency of the present age, pre- 
eminently our national character of mind, 
which the immortal founder of that philosophy 
first elicited, or possibly produced — for genius 
is itself creative. As a disciple, I have for 
many years sought to apply pathology to the 
advancement of civilization, thus, by a new 
pathological inquiry, demonstrating the fallacy 
of the principle of the English prize-cattle 
system, and its evil relation to public hygiene, 
with regard to the nutritive value of animal 
food supply ; by pathological investigations 
relating to medico-legal inquiry, especially 
respecting infanticide ; and lastly, yet princi- 
pally, by an original analysis of pathology. 
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systematically conducted, and a critical ex- 
position of its guidance at the bedside and 
in surgical operations. This inquiry, com- 
menced in the year 1857, under the title, 
** What has Pathological Anatomy done for 
Medicine and Surgery ?'* has this year resulted 
in my ** Principles of Surgery, — Clinical, 
Medical, and Operative." And now I would 
introduce you to ** The Pathological Practice 
of Surgery," according to the aforesaid princi- 
ples of which such practice is the continuation 
and consummation. That the science, this 
the art of surgery, guided and regulated by 
pathology, and as distinguished from empirical 
practice, — if I were asked what is the most 
professionally important study in which the 
medical student and practitioner can be en- 
gaged, I should answer this question by 
appealing to experience, rather than by any 
abstract consideration of preconceived and 
presumed relations of different branches of 
science to the practice of medicine and 
surgery. Thus, I should not select healthy 
anatomy ; for many of the minutiae of this 
science — e.^.y as regards the bones and 
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ligaments, and even the smaller arteries and 
nerves, all of which form a mental photo- 
graph of anatomy, highly prized by the 
diligent student — fail to direct the successful 
treatment of injuries and diseases, or to guide 
the surgeon's hand in his hour of peril. Nor 
does the companion science, physiology, for 
the most part prove more serviceable. Like 
anatomy, generally overtaught in schools of 
medicine, it is also far more an artificial 
creation — far less itself a reality. Physiology 
— human, so called, yet chiefly the results of 
experiments on the lower animals, and so far 
inferential only — is proportionately unquali- 
fied to illuminate the pathway of medicine 
and surgery. Experimental observations on 
the force of the circulation in large dogs, as 
shown by the hsemadynamometer, or on the 
functions of different portions of the brain 
and spinal cord in rabbits and frogs, are not 
likely to do much for the practitioner at the 
bedside of a paralyzed man or woman, and 
not calculated to regulate the treatment of 
aneurism by compression. By mature ex- 
perience at the bedside this delusion, thus 

6 
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early inculcated, may be quite dispelled, and 
the practitioner's physiology settles down to 
a clinical view of the functions of the different 
parts of the body, and their mutual relations ; 
a far more sound, and therefore more endur- 
ing knowledge of the laws of human life than 
the deceptive depths of bygone years. This 
practical physiology, ever ready, ever guiding, 
conjoined with practical anatomy, together 
represents man structurally and functionally 
in relation to the purposes of medicine and 
surgery ; and by constant reference to this as 
his standard of comparison, the practitioner 
habitually recognises and estimates the be- 
ginnings of disease, or the disorganization 
effected by injury. It is the foundation of 
rational medicine, including surgery. He is 
now standing at the bedside of a living body, 
and here every form of injury or disease 
presents certain pathological objects for in- 
vestigation, by the due knowledge of which 
their therapeutic treatment, medical and 
operative, should be conducted. I allude to 
the kind of disease or injury, with its situa- 
tion and extent, as made known by diagnosis ; 
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its cause or causes, and the operation of the 
morbid condition itself as an internal cause 
of other morbid conditions, its relationship in 
these respects being indicated by etiological 
investigation, the foreknowledge of its prob- 
able course and tendency to this or that issue 
by prognosis. The distinctive purpose of 
these lectures may be clearly stated in a few 
words. " It is to show the treatment of in- 
juries and diseases, as guided and regulated 
by foreknowledge of their natural courses and 
tendencies ; thence, observe, indicating the 
earliest occasion for interference, if any in 
some cases ; the kind, and least amount of 
assistance— medical, operative, or both. But, 
so far as the careers of injuries and diseases 
are naturally to or towards recovery, such 
c<5urse and tendency implies the operation 
and resources of a self- restorative power, 
inborn and inherent in the (human) body. 
Consequently, whenever our interposition is 
needed, and whatever our aid, it can only be 
supplemental — co-operation, not coercion, by 
our remedial measures and surgical proceed- 
ings. Hence, also, the threefold principle of 

6—2 
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therapeutics must turn upon the degree of 
operation, and the self-sufficiency, or other- 
wise, of the resources of this power — the 
earliest occasion for interference being sug- 
gested, and the least amount, no less than 
the kind, of assistance guided and regulated 
thereby. Our therapeutics, therefore, should 
ever recognise its curative efficacy. The 
practice of medicine and surgery thus de- 
termined I have denominated '* Conserva- 
tive," — as being responsive only, in point of 
time and degree, to the requirements of this 
self-restorative power, by a just appreciation 
of its efficacy. While, then, we admit the 
necessity and admire the wisdom of reforming 
the body politic to yet higher states of effi- 
ciency, the human body — endowed with the 
power of growth, development, and repara- 
tion — is self-productive, whereby we need not 
interfere with its organization otherwise than 
conservatively, viz., so far only as our assist- 
ance is solicited by the shortcomings of its 
own operation and the failure of its own 
resources. Conservative surgery, as origin- 
ally defined and still generally understood, is 
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supposed to signify '* the preservation of the 
greatest portion of the body at .the smallest 
possible sacrifice/' a principle of treatment 
which has been fulfilled of late years chiefly 
by the excision of diseased joints, as com- 
pared with the sacrifice of a whole limb by 
amputation. But the obvious purpose of all 
true surgery is preservative of limb and life. 
Conservative surgery, therefore, thus defined, 
is simply a barren fallacy. A new term, 
without signifying a new idea of any kind, it 
is calculated only to mislead. Equally mis- 
leading, and moreover very ambiguous, is 
another more recent quasi-definition, *' the 
medical treatment of surgical disease." You 
will not fail to mark how the subjection of all 
therapeutics to the self-restorative provisions 
of nature confers a truly conservative character 
on the practice alike of medicine and surgery, 
and by ever referring us to clinical observa- 
tion of the natural courses and tendencies of 
injuries and diseases, rules our art from the 
sure and commanding ground of pathology. 
To this end diagnosis and etiological know- 
ledge, each of the earliest and most exact 
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character, are obviously subservient ; and to 
more nearly realize this standard in both 
these preliminary clinical inquiries will be 
an additional and scarcely less conspicuous 
feature in these lectures. Having enlarged 
upon and illustrated these views at length, 
the lecturer concluded : — ** If, gentlemen, this 
design sound somewhat like a * revolutionary 
epic,' remember that it is so only by an 
appeal to your own judgment, and as 
gathered from your own experience. In 
your daily practice do you find yourselves 
recurring to much of that knowledge which 
in bygone years was lectured into you so 
dogmatically, which you credited so im- 
plicitly, and eagerly spent so much time and 
labour to acquire and retain ? or does not 
what I have here comcnended approve itself 
to your maturer judgment as th6 more ex- 
cellent way ? This is that Pathological 
Surgery which I havfe now for some years 
taught — by precept always, by practice at 
the bedside and in operations ; by the force 
of earnest exposition and by the persuasion 
of patient example ; by toilsome concentra- 
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tion of the labours of others ; by persevering 
industry in the pursuit of my views to this 
end ; and by pure devotion to the cause of 
truth." 

*At the conclusion of the lecture, which 
was numerously attended by members of the 
profession, Mr. Gant was repeatedly ap- 
plauded.' 

1904. Forty years since this lecture was 
delivered — 1 864. 

The practice of surgery as a scientific art, 
coincident with the natural tendency of in- 
juries and diseases to recovery, as set forth 
in this exposition of Pathological Surgery, is 
a prolific idea, which characterizes all my 
subsequent works on Surgery ; and is de- 
veloped into the Regeneration of the body 
and soul, viewed as * Loss and Recovery in 
Nature — and in Humanity, the Original 
Design of Creation.' This further concep- 
tion is a conspicuous feature of my most 
recent Work, * From Our Dead Selves to 
Higher Things.' Third Edition. 1904. 

With unbroken health during a period of 
thirty-five years (1857-1892), and living in 
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comparative seclusion owing to my wife's 
health not being equal to social demands, my 
authorship was continuous — chiefly the pro- 
duct of laborious nights following busy days 
in hospital, less in private, practice. I went 
little into society ; for Truth, whom I courted, 
is not always found there. The works written 
during this long period of my surgical author- 
ship have already been mentioned (p. 30). 
I remember that, adopting the maxim of Sir 
Walter Scott, I wrote each book with the 
careful consideration of the subject, and 
devotion to truth, which made the labour for 
the time being as if my only occupation, and 
not for any temporary personal gain. I thus 
passed some of the happiest hours of a suffi- 
ciently happy life. 

In 1 886 — my sixty-first year — feeling some- 
what weary with labour which, after all, 
satisfieth not, and in a sense profiteth not, I 
— whether in the body or out of the body I 
cannot tell — caught glimpses of a hitherto, 
to me, quite unexplored mine of wealth. 
* Theological Essays,' by Frederick Denison 
Maurice, lifted the corner of a veil (to change 
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the metaphor), and disclosed things which, if 
it be lawful for a medical to utter, are certainly 
seldom divulged by him. And the strangest 
discovery in the Unseen, into which I began 
to peer, was that it all lay within my own 
consciousness. * The Lord of Humanity ' 
(1889), with *The Mystery of Suffering' 
(second edition),* my first exploration, was 
succeeded by my descent into *Self,' rising 
thence to the conception of * Higher Things' 
(1892), followed by * Perfect Womanhood' 
(1895),! and sequel — * The Latest Fruit is 
the Ripest' (1897). * Mock Nurses' appeared 
in 1900. 

The last three books have been written in 
visitations of suffering which, at times, have 
quite eclipsed the Unseen, and mocked the 
vision. 

' Perfect Womanhood ' was written when 
the bed of suffering had just been restuffed 
with thorns ; and the agnostic experiences of 
Earl Castlemere bespoke my own at times. 

* * The Mystery of Suffering,* new edition, 1900. Elliot 
Stock. 

t The latter two of these books, 1895, 1897, are dedicated, 
by gracious permission, to H.R.H. Princess Christian. 
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I think it due to my authorship of * Perfect 
Womanhood ' that I should take the oppor- 
tunity in this new edition of my life-story 
of divulging a most extraordinary incident 
in connection with that book, whereby I was 
compelled to omit a most attractive per- 
sonality. 

The circumstances which led to her ex- 
clusion from this * story of the times ' are 
themselves of historic interest^ as exemplify- 
ing the rigorous organization and the Maw 
of conduct' observed in at least one (High 
Church) deaconess institution. The direct 
intervention of the Mother-Superior. put my 
conception of an ideal heroine to death in 
the love scenes which would have tested her 
vow of celibacy and the strength of her 
character in the portrait-gallery of perfect 
womanhood. In the course of writing a life- 
story replete with womanly interest in its 
psychological and practical aspects, a por- 
traiture of lofty characterization and record 
of good work done, in favour, as I believed, 
of the institution which owned such a woman, 
I had often offered to show the MS. to the 
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Mother- Superior for her approval of the 
relative portion, and just when the book was 
going to press I called at the sisterhood, and 
again offered the (original) MS. for the 
Mother s inspection. She declined its perusal, 
as, knowing my two previous books, * The 
Lord of Humanity ' and * From Our Dead 
Selves to Higher Things/ she felt assured 
that my own *good judgment' would direct 

me aright touching Sister , as a member 

of their Order. However, finally yielding to 
my request, the MS. was left in the hands of 
the Mother. 

The following day brought a prompt re- 
jection of the situations in which I had 
placed Sister , as being * altogether un- 
true,' and, indeed, * impossible,' in the life of 
a deaconess in the sisterhood of which she 
was a member. 

So her rival sister, the lady nurse, is left 
blooming alone, her lovely companion is 
faded and gone. 

* Two lovely berries (are they), moulded on one stem, 
With two seeming bodies, but one heart.' 

But the spirit of the heroic deaconess still 
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lingers in the pages of ' Perfect Womanhood/ 
albeit she does not appear in the chequered 
vicissitudes of her fascinating career;* in 
honour and dishonour ; in evil report and 
good report ; as a deceiver, and yet true ; as 
unknown, and yet well known ; as dying, and 
behold she lives ; as chastened, and not 
killed ; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; 
as poor, yet making many rich ; as having 
nothing, and yet possessing all things.' 

When this book was published, ere the 
author was encouraged by a consensus of the 
critics who can produce the certificate of their 
qualification (forty-four press notices having 
appeared), he was honoured by a Doctor of 
Divinity and Headmaster of a public school, 
Ae being a doubly-qualified authority touching 
the merits of feminine character. The Rev. 
Dr. Syntax, however, had been moved by a 
man — who claims to be the author s * brother * 
— to write his diatribe, which was forthwith 
communicated to the literary portrayer of 
whatsoever is true, pure, lovely, honest and 
of good report in the modern woman. Any 
such type of the feminine higher nature, as 
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including the author's wife, is 'absolutely 
intolerable ' to Mr. Satyr, and the unsym- 
pathetic divine candidly confessed that * this 
book is a hideous nightmare to me/ * A 
plague on both your houses !' was the author's 
hearty benediction. 

The appreciative interest taken by my pub- 
lishers (Messrs. Digby, Long) with regard to 

* Perfect Womanhood,' and the character- 
sketches, drawn from life, of some well-known 
models of beauty, launched it upon a suc- 
cessful career, followed by a further demand 
for produce off the same tree, otherwise the 

* Latest Fruit ' would probably not have come 
to maturity and have been gathered for 
market. If it prove acceptable to critics 
whose taste is delicate and refined, and who 
perceive in the book, among other attractions, 
a satire on * Humanitarianism,' and a substi- 
tute for that which recent philosophy would 
erect as the god of our idolatry, it may not 
suit the palate of the public, long vitiated by 
fruit of another kind, or, dropping metaphor, 
those who admire most ' the woman with the 
darkest past.* In my endeavour to blend 
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* instruction with delight* (in ' Perfect Woman- 
hood ' and its sequel), even critics, whose 
taste might incline them to Horace's maxim, 
will acknowledge that I have broken the 
canon of .modern novelists, and some of the 
most popular, as purveyors of * amusement ' 
only, to beguile the reader in hours of weari- 
ness, sadness or sorrow, without providing 
him or her with that generous and supporting 
diet — to use a professional phrase — which 
shall prevent an immediate relapse. 

* Mock Nurses of the Latest Fashion' was 
written in the light of my saddest experiences 
of nurses, mostly the untrained and un- 
certificated, which culminated in some of the 
women attendantS'jon my wife during her last 
illness, in two years' bedroom existence. 
. So intimately and ever-memorably are my 
experiences of nurses (and medical women) 
interwoven with my inmost life-story, that a 
sketch was published apart from the * Latest 
Fruit,' in connection with * Mock Nurses,' 
which carries on my professional experiences 
worth narrating. 

To find a publisher for / Mock Nurses' 
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presented far more than the usual difficulties 
an author has to encounter with regard to 
terms, etc. The subject-matter of this book 
seemed to impugn the moral character, no 
less than the technical qualifications, of a 
most meritorious class of women, but who, 
as untrained and uncertificated, are respon- 
sible to no authority, and yet upon the 
strength of some ill-judged private reference," 
and wearing the garb of nurses, succeed in 
obtaining admission into houses, demoralizing 
many a home, and bringing grave discredit 
upon a noble calling, while they eat the bread 
and receive the wages of the rightful order of 
women. ^ 

Publishers, with their proverbial ignorance 
of books, utterly failed to appreciate the good 
purpose of this book, and one representative 
firm of publishers, in Paternoster Row, 
rejected the MS. as scandalous and unfit 
for publication, informing me by letter that 
* we are not willing to publish the book, and 
must therefore ask to be excused from giving 
the estimate of cost which you kindly asked 
us to supply. We return the MS.' 
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Of course, publishers have an absolute 
right to accept or reject any MS. offered to 
them ; but I protest against their imputation 
as to the character of this book on * Mock 
Nurses/ of which the public can now judge 
for themselves, and I treat with contempt the 
stigma which a leading firm of publishers cast 
upon my professional reputation of long stand- 
ing as a surgeon and an author familiar with 
his subject. 

Another publisher s susceptible conscience 
could be pacified by an extortionate bribe 
from the author. This guardian of nurse- 
character and public morals would publish 
the book only on certain terms, having 
regard to morality and a pecuniary bargain 
solely in favour of the guardian. Certain 
chapters must be wholly expunged, and the 
expurgator would reserve to himself the right 
of altering any other portions of the MS. as 
it passed through the press, by his revision 
of the book thus secure in his hands, the 
book being produced, etc, at the sole cost 
of the author, a cost amounting to nearly 
twice as much as in the hands of the pub- 
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Ushers (Messrs, Bailliere, Tindall and Cox) 
who afterwards undertook to bring out the 
book. 

Thus * Mock-Nurses/ bearing the name of 
the author on the title-page, and as recording 
kzs * professional experiences ' and Ms discus- 
sion of the * nursing question/ would have 
been mutilated and garbled by the publisher, 
a falsification, to be read by nurses, and to 
meet the public eye. 

As soon as the book came out its mission 
of truth in a righteous cause started it upon 
a most successful career. 

The press generally, in medical and nurse- 
journals and newspapers throughout the 
kingdom, lent its powerful aid in dealing 
with * mock-nurses ' in their nefarious deeds 
and on their beds of roses ; a host of re- 
viewers clearly appreciated the true purpose 
of the book, as a warning to the public, and 
for the protection of the rightful order of 
nurses. 

General support was given also to the 
authors plea for * State Registration of 
Nurses/ as being, in the ultimate analysis 

7 
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of the * Nursing Question/ the only remedy 
for the evils which are inherent in, or have 
been introduced into, the present nursing- 
system. 

It must not be supposed that I passed my 
days, weeks, months and years travelling 
along a level road, without hill or dale, in an 
uneventful journey. 

If marriage be a lottery, I drew a prize on 
October 12, in the year 1859 a.d. — a prize 
of all that is best in woman, and the gift of 
God to man. Whatever I have since been 
enabled to do for good in the world, sAe has 
been the doer — indirectly, or as ever the 
coadjutor; and as one who — during forty 
years (1899) — in suffering all has suffered 
nothing in the depth of her devoted self- 
sacrifice. Duty, encircled with purity, truth 
and loving-kindness, as flowerets of the heart, 
form a bouquet she has daily carried in her 
bosom. The occasional little quarrels of 
lovers have ever been the renewing of 
love. 

My alliance was with the Crawshay family 
(the original Welsh ironmasters), of which my 
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wife s family is the eldest branch. Matilda,* 
my wife, is the sixth daughter of the late 
Richard Crawshay (of Ottershaw Park, 
Surrey). 

We were married at St. Matthias Church, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

*Tis forty-six years since — 1859- 1905 — 
there dwelt in a small suburban house a 
newly- married couple whose domestic life 
was one of truest happiness under adverse 
circumstances of marriage — no^ socially a la 
mode. 

The income of the bride and bridegroom 
was very slender for a wife who had sacri- 
ficed all the surroundings of a luxurious 
country house to throw in her lot with a 
man who had nothing to give but his heart 
in exchange. 

Mabel had no experience of the restricted 
expenditure which her altered circumstances 
had thus imposed upon her. But her trust- 
ful love only asked for his faithful love in 
return, placed as she now was in such a 
novel situation. She would try to make 

* Mabel Carlton, * Perfect Womanhood.' 

7—2 
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both ends of their small income meet for 
their subsistence. 

Mabel's new home was but scantily fur- 
nished out of his small savings. Their little 
drawing-room opened by folding-doors into 
an equally small back dining-room. A corre- 
sponding bedroom above the drawing-room 
was occupied by the God-united pair; the 
back-room by their only servant — a tidy 
girl. A little back-garden — a suburban strip 
of grass, with a flower border along the sur- 
rounding pathway — mockingly reminded poor 
Mabel of the extensive lawn, the figured par- 
terre with the adjoining conservatory, and 
the park beyond, which she had known from 
childhood ; and Mabel's one little drawing- 
room was, oh, so different from the superb 
suite of reception-rooms which she had always 
been accustomed to in home balls and At 
Homes. Doubtless the change was felt by 
Mabel, and the more deeply as, with true 
womanly love and courage, she concealed the 
realization of her new home from her hus- 
band's susceptible devotion. The mantel- 
piece mirror might have presented to her 
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view a sorrowful face, with perhaps now and 
then tearful eyes. Around the glass Mabel s 
hand had hung a sugar -work chaplet of 
flowers from the wedding-cake, at which she 
gazed sometimes during his daily absence as 
an emblem reminding her of her trustful love 
in him. 

4 

Their daily life was simple and uneventful. 
Regularly her all-in-all left home after their 
frugal breakfast for his professional duties, 
such as they were. Mabel accompanied him 
to the gate, and gave him a parting kiss, or 
she would walk with him to the end of the 
lane, and there waft an adieu from her lips 
until he was out of sight. He dined at a 
restaurant near the hospital, in London, on 
his ' out-patient ' days ; she alone, waited 
on by Molly, the servant-of-all-work, instead 
of her father's stately butler. One improve- 
ment only in their domestic arrangements 
seemed open to Mabel at present. She 
called the girl by her surname — Maggs — 
instead of Molly, as the bride s former lady s- 
maid was known by her surname — Simpson 
— instead of Florence, which would have 
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sounded too familiar to Mabel's ear. I am 
not certain, however, that Maggs denotes 
any less social equality than Molly, while it 
certainly is not a more distinguished name. 
In the afternoon, when Ronald returned home, 
he was always met with a smiling welcome 
and salutation from his young wife, and they 
passed the evening happily together. On 
Saturday he would return by mid-day, and 
then, in sumtner-time, the pair would ramble 
together in the fields around their domicile, 
netting butterflies, as lovers when the Avorld 
was young. 

Few visitors had they. Sometimes one. 
of Mabel's sisters came from home to call 
upon her, and the sister would gather up 
the skirt of her dress, and wonder how * dear 
Mabel* could turn round in her nut-shellof 
a drawing-room — ^not so large as the game-- 

room at Park. And the greater wonder 

was how she could eke out her small income. 
Then the sister would tell Mabel all the 
home news, which might be cheering or 
otherwise. That the place looked beautiful 
on a May morning she could well believe.; 
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but she could not be there to see her favourite 
exotics, and wander in the woods as formerly. 
Or she might hear that her father was suffer- 
ing from another bad attack of gout, not 
cheering to a devoted daughter, who could 
not be with him to read the paper at his 
side when first he ventured down into the 
conservatory. 

For a time Mabels wedding trousseau 
gave her a fashionable appearance, which ill- 
accorded with the small house in which she 
dwelt ; but after a year or two her dresses, 
which had been re- made up, wore out, and 
then she appeared in others of cheaper 
materials, and which were less well-fitted 
to her figure. Her ivory-satin bridal dress 
alone remained, and that, re-made, had been 
dyed to a pink costume for Sunday attire, 
when the house affairs did not call her from 
her drawing-room ; for I should mention, 
that on Molly Maggs*s Sunday out, once a 
month, our Mabel herself did duty, with 
every pre-arrangement that could be con- 
trived to save her from menial work. 

The young wife longed for a cottage piano 
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— a grand piano could not have been got 
into her drawing-room. . She regularly made 
her weekly calculations of expenditure, putting 
down everything with pencil on paper, so as 
not to exceed her means by weekly payments. 
By thrift — remarkable in one who had never 
known economy before marriage, with a 
liberal allowance — she had learnt how to 
manage the house, and her dress, always 
providing also for her husband's appearance 
as a gentleman, and yet put by some saving 
from his professional earnings. By gradual 
instalments she had thus accumulated twenty 
pounds, unknown to her husband, wherewith 
to surprise him by the purchase of a piano, 
which she knew he would buy her if only 
his means allowed. As soon as her savings 
would purchase, as it were, one of the five- 
pound notes in which his salary was paid, 
she put it by, and so on until the whole 
amount had been collected, which she placed 
for safety in a drawer of her little toilet- 
table. Suddenly she discovered the loss of 
her hard savings, and, of course, then the 
piano loomed in the distance, instead of its 
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arrival being close at hand. No suspicion of 
dishonesty could fall upon Molly Maggs, the 
hard- working, simple slavey. Poor Mabel 
gave way to grief with which her fond 
husband could not sympathize, as he knew 
not the source of her swollen eyelids. The 
only tears he had ever seen since their 
marriage she shed then, but that was quite 
sufficient to move him to tears ; so they wept 
together. 

* Mabel, dearest, what can I do for you ?' 
was all he could say. 

She, sobbing, said : 

* Oh, I have lost twenty pounds I had 
saved for a piano, as a surprise to you some 
afternoon,' 

'Well, dearest,' said he, *if that is all, 
I will soon make up the amount ' — Ae little 
knowing the difficulty of fulfilling his promise. 

On going to the toilet-table to show him 
where she had placed the money, they found 
that the four five -pound bank-notes had 
slipped out of the drawer behind. Then all 
was happiness again, and they kissed each 
other. The piano arrived in a few days. 
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In due time a boy-child was born of this 
heart-to-heart union. This maternal gift 
added to their joy, albeit it somewhat in- 
creased Mabel's domestic cares. Of course, 
as the infant grew, Nature asked the question 
of likeness to father or mother. Long dis- 
cussions ensued, when baby was kept from 
its cradle after 5 p.m., until the proud father 
came home to fondle it (rather awkwardly) 
ere it was rocked to sleep in its mothers 
arms and deposited in the crib. After many 
such occasions of observation and scrutiny of 
the little cherub's face and form, it was at 
last agreed that father could claim the head, 
and perhaps the legs, as his portion of baby's 
inheritance ; but that the neck, and certainly 
the flesh-plump chest and arms, of the little 
one belonged to mother. When they were 
all three face to face, the baby-boy, holding 
one arm around the mother's neck, would 
encircle the father's with his other arm, as 
if instinctively drawing them together — a 
human trinity in unity. 

But the child died quite in infancy. Thus 
the world has lost a * second edition ' of the 
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father, * revised and' corrected/ I know that 
my wife and I some sad drops wept over the 
well-fashioned little thing* in the blue cloth- 
covered, silver-nailed coffin, which I brought 
to her bedside, ere she had recovered from 
the birth of its tenant, and I, with heavy 
heart, went with the maternal image to 
Highgate Cemetery. 

Politics have not. been a feature in my 
life so much in later, as in earlier years. 
Although I am jattached to the true Liberal 
cause, the extreme to which party spirit is 
carried, to attain office, and power, is, in my 
opinion, too often destrux^tive of all honesty 
of conviction. Even in the ranks of my own 
profession the attractions of college honours, 
or the love of popularity and titular distinc- 
tions, may seduce the aspirant from the path- 
way of science, and crown him with no per- 
sonal merit. I have warmly advocated the 
claims of the Fellows and Members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, as 
demanded by the Fellows' Association, of 
which I am a member of committee. 

The Representation of the Royal College 
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of Surgeons of England in the General 
Medical Council was a recognition of the 
Professional Rights of the Members of the 
College, which more especially engaged me 
in a cause that encountered powerful cor- 
porate opposition at the time — 1858 ; but 
the principle of Direct Representation was 
asserted, that the General Council might the 
better appreciate the educational require- 
ments of the general body of the Profession, 
and their claim to Representation. How the 
case stood in 1869 will be more fully under- 
stood by an Article which appeared in the 
Lancet, February 20, of that year, and has 
a historical interest to the Fellows and 
Members of the College. 

*THE REPRESENTATION OF THE COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS IN THE MEDICAL COUNCIL. 

* In a letter which appears in our impression 
of to-day, a correspondent recalls attention to 
a subject which we partially discussed three 
weeks back— the representation of the pro- 
fession in the Medical Council through the 
Colleges and Corporations. No one has 
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more right to speak upon this matter, as 
affecting the College of Surgeons at least, 
than Mr. Gant; since, in 1858, immediately 
upon the passing of the Medical Act, that 
gentleman took an active part in a move- 
ment — which, however, proved abortive — 
having for its object the election of the 
representative of the College of Surgeons by 
the Fellows and Members of that Corpora- 
tion. No judicial decision of the question 
was obtained in 1858, but eminent legal 
opinion was taken affirming the obvious 
meaning of the wording of the Medical Act, 
which says that the representatives shall be 
appointed by certain ** bodies," and not by 
the councils of those bodies. 

* Another and younger Corporation carried 
the dispute with their governing body to a 
legal decision, the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of London having taken proceedings 
against Dr. Storrar, the representative elected 
by the Senate of that University. The late 
Lord Campbell decided (see the Lancet of 
June 18, 1859) in favour of the Senate, not on 
the ground that the Senate was the '*body " 
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intended by the Act — the University includ- 
ing, by the 3rd section of its diarter, allits 
graduates, — but because, by the i8th section 
of its charter, the Senate was empowered to 
act ** in all cases unprovided for by the 
charter.*^ 

* The College of Surgeons, however, stands 
upon a basis very different from that of the 
University of London. In the first place, 
its governing body, the Council, is entirely 
elected by the Fellows ; and, secondly, every 
charter which has been granted recognises 
distinctly the Fellows and Members as con- 
stituent parts of the Corporation, and no- 
where gives the Council separate jurisdiction. 
It will be unnecessary to refer to the earlier 
charters before the existence of Fellows, and 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to quote a 
few passages from the charter of 1852— that 
under which the general practitioner of 
surgery became eligible for election to the 
Fellowship. The ** recital*' of this charter 
lays down that ** Whereas the Body Politic 
and Corporate of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London was incorporated or 
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re-established under or by virtue of a certain 
charter or letters patent bearing date," etc. ; 
and, further, goes on to state, in the next 
section, that 

* *' Whereas the Body Politic and Corporate 
of the said College at present consists of 
persons created Members of the said College 
by the said first-mentioned charter, or con- 
stituted such Members by letters testimonial, 
under the common seal of the said College, 
of the respective qualifications of such persons 
to practise the art and science of surgery ; 
and also of persons created Fellows of the 
said College under the provisions of our said 
letters patent, and elected and declared to be 
Fellows of the said College by oiie general 
diploma, under the seal of the said College, 
enrolled in our High Court of Chancery ; and 
also of other persons appointed under the 
powers of our said letters patent, by the 
Council of the said College, to be Fellows of 
the said College by diplomas under the seal 
of the said College ; and also of other persons 
who, after having attained the age of twenty- 
five years, and complied {\dth the rules and 
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regulations directed by the bye-laws of the 
said College, and having passed a special 
examination by the Examiners of the said 
College, have been admitted Fellows by 
diplomas under the seal of the said College." 
* It is perfectly obvious, then, that the 
Fellows and Members of the College of 
Surgeons, and not the Council, constitute 
the ** body politic and corporate" which the 
Medical Act of 1858 intended to return a re- 
presentative, and we defy any member of the 
Council to point out any authority for their 
illegal proceedings. How is it, then, it will 
be asked, that this question has never been 
raised within the College walls, and discussed 
at some meeting of the Fellows ? Simply 
because the Council has taken care to fence 
itself round with ** bye-laws" such as we 
believe no Secretary of State of the present 
day would for a moment authorize, thus 
stifling all discussion of their acts and all 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
Members of the Corporation. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the College charters stand in 
the way of reform ; it is the College bye-laws 
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which maintain the exclusive and repulsive 
system' which is so pleasant to those in au- 
thority in Lincoln's Inn. As the bye-laws 
are very little known to the Members of the 
College, and not at all to outsiders, we append 
the two relating to meetings of Fellows and 
Members, than which nothing more illiberal 
can be found in the worst days of civil and 
religious oppression : — 

'**Sect. 18. Meetings of Fellows and 
Members. — i. No business whatever shall be 
transacted, nor any matter be discussed or 
debated, at any meeting or assemblage con- 
vened by or under the authority of the 
President or Council, or before or after the 
business thereof shall have commenced, other 
than the particular business or matter in 
respect of which such meeting or assemblage 
shall have been convened ; nor shall any 
debate or discussion whatsoever be had or 
allowed at any meeting convened by the 
President or Council for the delivery of 
lectures or orations, either before or after the 
same shall have commenced or terminated. 
And no meeting or assemblage of Fellows or 

8 
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Members of the College shall be held in the 
Hall or Council House of the College, or in 
any of its appurtenances, unless convened by 
or under the authority of the President or 
Council ; and no Fellow or Member of the 
College shall advertise or convene or attend, 
or combine with others to advertise or con- 
vene or attend, any meeting or assemblage 
in the Hall or Council House of the College, 
or in any of its appurtenances, not authorized 
by the President or Council. And any Fellow 
or Member of the College who may in any 
manner offend herein shall be liable to be 
restrained and excluded by the Council from 
attending any orations and lectures at the 
theatre, and from any use of or admission to 
the library and museum, and to be suspended 
from any or all other privileges which he may 
have as a Fellow and Member or a Member 
of the College, for any such period as the 
Council may adjudge, or to removal by reso- 
lution of the Council from being a Fellow 
and Member or a Member of the College. 
And every Fellow or Member of the College 
who shall thereupon be removed as afore- 
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said shall forfeit all his rights and privileges 
as a Fellow and Member or a Member 
thereof. 

* ** 2. All meetings convened by or under 
the authority of the President of Council of 
the College, as well for general business as 
for the delivery of orations or lectures, or for 
the distribution of prizes, shall be under the 
control and direction of the President or 
other member of the Council presiding at 
such meeting. And any Fellow or Member 
of the College who shall interrupt, impede, 
or interfere with the proceedings at any such 
meeting, or shall propose any matter for 
discussion or debate without the leave of the 
President or other person so presiding, shall, 
upon being required by the President or other 
person so presiding, immediately withdraw 
from such meeting ; and shall be, moreover, 
liable to be restrained and excluded by the 
Council from attending any orations and 
lectures at the theatre, and from any use of 
or admission to the library and museum, and 
to be suspended from any or all other privi- 
leges which he may have as a Fellow and 

8—2 
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Member or a Member of the College, for any- 
such period as the Council may adjudge. 
And any Fellow or Member of the College 
who shall so offend a second time, or during 
any suspension by the Council shall attempt 
to exercise any of the privileges from which 
he shall be suspended, shall be liable to 
removal by resolution of the Council from 
being a Fellow and Member or a Member of 
the College. And every Fellow or Member 
of the College who shall thereupon be 
removed as aforesaid shall forfeit all his 
rights and privileges as a Fellow and Member 
or a Member thereof.'* * 



MEDICAL VV^OMEN. 

In my connection with the Royal Free 
Hospital, by far the most important event 
was the association therewith of the London 
School of Medicine for Women, which oc- 
curred in the year 1878. 

The woman-advance-movement, all along 
the line, presented the claims of women to 
enter the profession of medicine as almost 
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the vanguard of that army. The attitude of 
the profession towards the * New Woman ' 
in this form is a picture of historic interest. 
The General Medical Council, when first the 
apparition showed itself to them, were so 
shocked that they fell into a fit all round 
(if the wagging tongue of rumour can be 
credited), and thus their * sitting ' was abruptly 
terminated. But at the next meeting of 
council the apparition came again ; and then 
the Medical Parliament, a body of men darkly 
wise and rudely great, admonished the in- 
truder thus : * We would not oppose your 
pretensions, but we cannot encourage you.' 
The manhood of medical journalism looked 
aghast at the * unwomanly woman/ and so 
did I when first I saw her, as if unsexing 
her sex. Woman is not an undeveloped 
man. 

One journal, if I remember rightly, from 
the first welcomed * the stranger within our 
gates ' ; but that which would seem to be the 
exponent of an 'association' is, or was, notori- 
ously a thing apart — the mouthpiece of a man 
who all his life modestly concealed any virtue 
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he may have possessed, so that no one could 
discern his real thought. 

* ... To die ; — to sleep ; — 
To sleep ! perchance to dream ; — ay, there's the rub.' 

A forlorn wanderer from hospital to hospital, 
the lady aspirant to the study of medicine 
vainly sought admission into any school. 
Her claim, if not disallowed, was debarred by 
the * difficulty' of holding mixed classes of 
both sexes — a barrier with regard to students 
in medicine which certainly would bear a good 
deal of battering to overcome, ere Nature 
could have sanctioned the presence of both, 
side by side, on the same benches in the 
class-room. The admission of women - 
students to the Royal Free Hospital could 
not thus be opposed, if not encouraged, in 
view of their achievements as students and as 
future practitioners. When, therefore, the 
* woman-doctor * — in the person of a very real 
specimen — knocked at the gateway of the 
hospital, some previous sharpshooting of 
members of the committee having heralded 
her arrival, she was received with almost a 
foregone conclusion as to the * deliberations ' 
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of the * special meeting ' touching her mission 
on behalf of the little band of adherents — 
cast down, but not forsaken ; perplexed, but 
not in despair. Rumour, for what her idle, 
gossiping tongue is worth, must here again 
tell the story within the walls of the Royal 
Free : That the committee and weekly board 
(of neither body was I ever a member) very 
naturally divided into two constituent parties 
— for and against granting the ladies' over- 
tures, made with such pecuniary inducements 
for benefiting the hospital as might perhaps 
overcome any unfavourable personal feelings. 
The bachelor members of the Board, some 
of whom had passed through several * seasons' 
unsuccessfully, most probably embraced the 
ladies' offer, if not with open arms ; while the 
married members would be proof against any 
feminine blandishments, and, having daughters 
of their own, revolted from the thought of 
what might be their fate in the * New Woman.' 
It is said, however, that the Chairman of the 
Board — a married figure-head, and who was 
ever moved by the cry of a woman in distress, 
and withal a most conscientious man, though 
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his conscience never did him any harm — 
warmly espoused the cause of 'justice' on 
behalf of womanhood. He may have been 
himself too henpecked to have felt any sym- 
pathy with the aforesaid bachelors ; and 
having no child of his own, he could not 
have sympathized with the married members 
of the Board on behalf of their daughters. 
But this champion of the lady doctors was 
proud to find himself, by contract duly signed, 
suddenly in possession of several adopted 
daughters — about half a dozen well-grown, 
fair and cultured young women students, and 
who might occasionally adorn the lawn of his 
charming villa residence on Clapham Com- 
mon, his masterful and accomplished wife 
sharing with him the pleasure of their joint 
reception. 

And so the deed was done in the history of 
the Royal Free Hospital. 

Having been from the beginning of the 
Royal Free Hospital Medical School for 
Women (1878), until a few years since, a 
Clinical Teacher of women-students in sur- 
gery, he who in justice to this auto-biography 
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himself here confesses that he was not a 
promoter of the movement should also give 
full credit to the (lay) authorities, of the 
Hospital for their connection with the School. 
With what result ? 

He would frankly acknowledge the educa- 
tional success of the students, which, as their 
teacher, he shares only with his colleagues ; 
that a very considerable proportion of former 
students, relative to the whole number, are 
graduates of the University of London, or 
the Royal University of Ireland — in either 
case with * honours ' ; and that many others 
are diplomates of famous Scotch colleges. 
This gratifying (educational) success is not 
diminished by the admission of its necessary 
limitations : that no examination system can 
adequately test the professional qualifications 
of either sex as candidates for the practice of 
medicine, and still less so for the practice of 
surgery. Moreover, any original capability, 
scientific or practical, must necessarily be 
the disclosure of personal aptitudes in after- 
life. 

The ' survival of the fittest ' can alone deter- 
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mine the future ; as of men, so of women, or 
of both sexes compared. 

Letter verbatim from Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Management of Royal Free 
Hospital. 

* Clapham Common, 

^ March i6, 1877. 

* Dear Mr. Gant, 

* You know that we came to a resolu- 
tion (unanimously) to accept the proposal of 
the London School of Medicine for Women. 
Of course, this is not satisfactory to you, 
entertaining the ideas that you have expressed 
on the subject, and I am really sorry to have 
felt obliged to run counter to you; but I think 
the result was inevitable, and for good or bad 
we must meet it. As a matter of course, I 
shall have much to do in making the pre- 
liminary arrangements, and I want to know 
upon what ground I have to rely. I hope 
that the Hospital may count on your loyally 
accepting the facts, and giving us your aid in 
making the thing work well. If you have 
any suggestions to offer, I shall feel much 
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obliged if you will write me at your early 
convenience. 

* I entertain a sanguine view that the results 
will be very beneficial in every way. 

* Yours very truly, 

* James Hopgood.' 

Among the honours which, in the form of 
illuminated addresses, I received from the 
committee, house-surgeons past and present, 
and nurses, when I quitted the scene of my 
life labours, the address presented to me 
(December, 1890) by the lady students 
breathes the spirit of our affectionate relation- 
ship in the bond of teacher and pupils — as of 
* one who has always been so good to us ; 
and not only to us, but also to past genera- 
tions of students in more difficult days.' 
Signed by the whole body of (then) fifty 
students. 

I took an active part in the development 
of the Royal Free Hospital, and as patho- 
logist the museum was originally formed in 
my hands (1853). 

On my retirement from the office of senior 
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surgeon to the Hospital, the medical staff 
and committee of governors honoured me 
with a complimentary dinner; and at the 
annual meeting the illuminated testimonial 
from the committee was presented to me on 
the occasion of my appointment as consulting 
surgeon to the Hospital. 

Of these addresses, I venture to tran- 
scribe one which bears testimony to a life's 
record and associations : — 

'At a meeting of the Committee of the Royal 
Free Hospital, held on January 15, 1891, 
it was moved by the Chairman, seconded 
by the Chairman of the Weekly Board, 
and resolved unanimously : 

* ** That on the occasion of the retirement of 
Frederick James Gant, Esq., from the post 
of Senior Surgeon of the Royal Free Hospital, 
which he has filled for the unusually long 
period of upwards of thirty- seven years, the 
Committee desire to place on record their 
high appreciation of his very valuable ser- 
vices, which, together with his well-known 
works on Surgery, have reflected the greatest 
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credit upon him and the Institution with 
which he has been so long and so honourably 
connected. They desire to offer him their 
best thanks for the great zeal, energy, and 
ability with which he has, during that 
lengthened period, conducted the important 
and onerous duties confided to him. Mr. 
Gant's uniformly kind and genial manners 
and disposition have endeared him to every 
member of the Committee and to every officer 
and servant of the Institution, and more par- 
ticularly to those older members who have 
had so long the privilege and pleasure of 
associating with him. The Committee cor- 
dially wish him in his retirement many years 
of repose and satisfaction in the retrospect of 
a well-spent life, and, while deeply regretting 
the cessation of his active labours, trust that 
as Consulting Surgeon of the Hospital he 
may still for many years assist them by his 
valuable advice and experience. 

* " (Signatures) Chairman of Committee. 

Chairman of the Weekly Board. 

Treasurer. 

Secretary.*' ' 
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SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF^THE HOSPITAL 
AND MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

H.R. H. Princess Christian graciously con- 
sented to become President of the Hospital. 

The development and progress of both 
Institutions since 1891 I am unable to trace, 
havingretired from active work in the Hospital 
and School for a period of 14 years to 1905. 

The following Report of the School for 
1903, published in the daily papers, appeared 
in the Morning Post, July 4th of that year. 
The total period from the commencement in 
1878 represents twenty-five years. 

* SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN. 

(1903.) 

' The annual prize-giving took place yester- 
day at the London (Royal Free Hospital) 
School of Medicine for Women, Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square. The President of 
the School, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., 
occupied the chair. Miss Cock, M.D. (the 
Dean), made a statement of the progress of 
the School, in which she reported steady 
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work and modcFate successes. The latter 
were better than the previous year, but not 
so good as they should like to see. They 
had succeeded in making ends meet. The 
most notable event of the year was the 
appointment of Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., as 
Physician for Diseases of Women at the 
Royal Free Hospital, and of Miss E. 
Vaughan, M.D., as Assistant Physician. 
There was still a debt of over ;^8,ooo on the 
new school buildings, and ihey must get 
more subscribers to clear off that debt. Sir 
John Cockburn, M.D., next distributed the 
prizes gained, and subsequently delivered an 
address. He congratulated the School on its 
past years work. Referring to the share 
women now had in the medical profession, 
he said that even now their work was only 
commencing, and they might look forward 
to very interesting times. Speaking from 
experience, he had observed that women 
possessed the power of diagnosis to an extra- 
ordinary degree. The instinct of divination 
seemed to be implanted in them, which was 
most valuable in the higher branches of 
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medicine. Concluding, he once more con- 
gratulated the School and the prize-takers on 
the progress made. A vote of thanks to Sir 
John Cockburn concluded the proceedings. 

Examinations passed and Distinctions obtained 
by Students of the School^ January to 
December^ 1903* 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Intermediate Examination in Science. 
July, 1903. 

Miss A. D. Sparshatt (Chemistry, Physics, 
Botany), Miss M. C. Martin (Zoology, 
Botany). 

Final B.Sc. Examination. 

November, 1903. 

Miss J. E. Lane - Claypon (ist - class 
Honours in Physiology). 

Preliminary Scientific Examination. 

January, 1903, 

2nd Division: Miss E. A. Butler. 
Chemistry and Physics: Miss Davies Colley 
(completed Examination). 
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Biology only : Miss By waters, Miss Dun- 
bar and Miss Gazdar (all completed 
Examination), Miss Heberlet, Miss 
Pollard. 

July, 1903. 

\st Division: Miss A. P. Aldous, Miss 
Blackett, Miss K. Brown, Miss Lay- 
man, Miss Walters, Miss Witts. 

2nd Division: Miss Allen, Mrs. Bjorke- 
gren. Miss R. H. Butler, Miss W. J. 
Cox, Miss Pickard, Miss M. H. Wild. 

Biology and Physics : Miss Atherton, Miss 
Eaton, Miss Miller. 

Chemistry and Physics : Miss Brand (com- 
pleted Examination), Miss Parsons, 
Miss Pollard (completed Examina- 
tion), Miss Middleton, Miss Stacey. 

Biology : Miss Kann. 

Intermediate Examination in Medicine. 

January, 1903. 

\st Division : Miss Rowland. 
2nd Division : Miss O. B. Smith, Miss 
V. A. Turkhud. ' 

9 
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Excluding Physiology — \st Division : Miss 
O'Brien. 

2nd Division : Miss Symington, Miss 
Western. 

July, 1903: 

Honours'. Miss J. E. Lane-Claypon, 1st 
class Physiology (Exhibition and Gold 
Medal), ist class Materia Medica, 2nd 
class Anatomy; Miss J. Coupland, 
2nd class Anatomy ; Miss Z. M. 
Scruby, 2nd class Materia Medica ; 
Miss E. Lowry, 3rd class Materia 
Medica ; Miss Moss, 3rd class Materia 
Medica. 

ist Division: Miss H. Volckman. 

2nd Division: Miss E. S. Cooke, Miss 
L. W. D. Griffiths, Miss Hyatt, Miss 
Maude, Miss Jones, Miss Tengely. 

Excluding Physiology — 2 nd Division : M iss 
E. M. Gibbon, Miss Magill, Miss 
E. H. Morris. 

Physiology only : Miss O'Brien, Miss 
Symington, Miss Western. 
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M.B. Examination. 
May, 1903. 

2nd Division : Miss R. Balmer, Miss 
Barnard, Miss Bunting, Miss B. M. 
Gilford, Miss Hooper. 

November, 1903 : 

\st Division: Miss Bell, Miss Parson, 
Miss Townsend. 

2nd Division: Miss Chambers (ist class 
Honours in Obstetric Medicine, Gold 
Medal and ist class Honours in 
Forensic Medicine), Miss Edis, Miss 
Elgood (3rd class Honours in Medi- 
cine), Miss Gates, Miss Hill, Miss 
Ironside (3rd class Honours in Obs- 
tetric Medicine), Miss Lamb, Miss 
Sexton, Miss Slater, Miss Thin, Miss 
Whittingham, Miss Williams, Miss 
Williamson, Miss Woodward. 

B.S. Examination. 

Miss Bell, Miss Hill, Miss Barnard, Miss 
Edis, Miss Elgood, Miss B. M. Gil- 
ford, Miss A. E. Hooper, Miss Lamb, 

9—2 
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Miss Parson, Miss E. M. Smith, Miss 
Townsend. 

M.D. Examination. 
December, 1903 : Miss O. M'Dougall. 

M.S. Examination. 
December, 1903: Miss M. H. Ivens. 

university of DURHAM. 

First Examination. 
1903 : Miss Mules, Miss Patteson. 

Third Examination. 

1903: Honours: Miss O. A. Schiele. 
Pass: Miss J. A. Vaughan. 

Final M. B., B.S. Examination. 

1903: Miss Dodd, Miss Hankin, Miss F. 
Murray, Miss Prosser. 

M.D. Examination. 
1903 : Miss S. Fox. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDIN- 
BURGH, ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
EDINBURGH, AND THE FACULTY OF PHYSI- 
CIANS AND SURGEONS OF GLASGOW. 

Third Examination. 
1903 : Miss E. M. Handley. 

Final Examination. 

1903 : Miss Cleaver, Miss Denny, Miss M. 
Green, Miss Lea Wilson, Miss Tyler. 

SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON, EXAM- 
INATION FOR THE LICENSE IN SURGERY 
MEDICINE AND MIDWIFERY. 

Primary Examination — Part I. 
1903 : Miss Rathbone. 

Primary Examination — Part II. 

1903: Miss Austin, Miss Colley, Miss 
Pring. 

Final Examination. 

1903 : Miss V. Bennett, Miss Beverley, 
Miss Crockett, Miss Heanley, Miss 
Jay, Miss Mooney, Miss Pethick, Miss 
Scharlieb, Miss Stepney. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

School Scholarship. 

Value ;^30, givers by London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. 
1903 : Miss Eaves. 

St. Dunstan's Medical Exhibition. 

Value .;^6o a year for three years, extendable 
to five years, given by the Governors of 
the Endowed Charities of St. Dunstan's- 
in-the-East. 
1900: Miss Nora Smith. 

1901 : Miss Sommer. 

1902 : Miss E. A. Butler. 

1903 : Miss Lindup. 

Preliminary Scientific Scholarship. 

Value ;^40. 

1903 :- Miss Walters. 

Stuart Mill Scholarship. 

Value ;^30 a year for four years, partly from 
Interest of ;^400, partly from United 
Kingdom Branch of the Countess of 
Dufferin's Fund. 
1902 : Miss.E. Layman. 
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Fanny Butler Scholarship. 

Value ;^i4 los. a year for four years, open 
only to ladies willing to practise medicine 
in India under the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society. 
1900 : Miss Grace Stagg. 

Helen Prideaux Prize. 

Value ;^5o (biennial), open only to Graduates 
of the School. 
1902 : Miss M. Burgess, M.B. Lond. 

John Byron Bursary. 

Value ;^20 a year for one or more years. 
Interest of ;^700 bequeathed by Mr. 
John Byron ; open only to Students of 
the School requiring pecuniary aid for 
the prosecution of their medical studies. 

1902 : Miss H oil way. 

Mary Royce Bursary. 

1903 : Miss Courtauld. 

Mackay Prizes. 

Value ;^20 each, from fund given by Mrs. 
Wright. 
1903 : Miss Coupland, Miss N. Smith. 
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Evans Prize. 

Operative Midwifery, value ;^5 5s. 
1903 : Miss Bell. 

Mabel Webb Research Scholarship. 

Value ;^30 a year for two years, from fund 
given by Mrs. Webb. 
1903: Miss Lane- C lay pon. 

Former Students who have received Appoint- 
Tnents since January y 1903. 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 

Physician for Diseases of Women. 
Mrs. Scharlieb, M.S., M.D. Lond. 

Assistant Physician for Diseases of Women. 
Miss E. Vaughan, M.D. 

House Physicians. 

Miss Chamberlain, M.B., B.S. Lond. (May). 
Miss Campbell, M.B., B.S. Lond, (Nov.). 

House Surgeons. 

Miss Campbell, M.B., B.S. Lond. (May). 
Miss Denny, L.R.C.P. and S. Ed. (Nov.). 
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Senior Obstetric Assistant. 
Miss Turnbull, M.B., B.S. Lond 

Junior Obstetric Assistant. 
Miss Wigglesworth, M.B. Lond. 

Curator of Museum. 
Miss Ivens, M.S., M.B., Lond. 

Clinical Assistants. 

Miss A. E. Brown, L.R.C.P. and S. Ed., 

M.D. Brux. 
Miss Brunyate, M.B., B.S. Durh. 
Miss Roberts, M.D. Lond. 
Miss Williams, M.B. Lond. 
Miss Woodward, M.B. Lond. 

Assistant Ancesthetists. 

Mrs. Dunnett, M.B. Lond. 

Miss B. M. Gilford, M.B., B.S. Lond. 

Miss Ivens, M.S., M.B. Lond, 

Miss Turnbull, Resident Obstetric Officer, 

Maternity Department. 
Miss Wigglesworth, Junior Obstetric Officer. 

* The total number of Students in October, 
1903, was 213' (Report of the Council), 
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'REGISTERED MEDICAL WOMEN, 1904. 

* Educated wholly or partially at the London 
School of Medicine for Women and the 
Royal Free Hospital — 367/ 

Among the official positions which enter 
into the happiest retrospect of my pro- 
fessional career may be mentioned my con- 
nection with Societies for the Advancement 
of Medicine and Surgery, and with certain 
professional honours : as President of the 
Medical Society of London, afterwards elected 
an Honorary Fellow ; Vice-President of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 

In the Royal British Nurses' Association 
— a corporate body by Royal Charter, of 
which H.R.H. Princess Christian is President 
— the office of Vice-President has enabled 
me, among others, to loyally co-operate in 
promoting one of the highest and most bene- 
ficent developments of modern womanhood. 

* Mock-Nurses * records some of my experi- 
ences of private nurses or nurse-attendants, 
chiefly among the untrained and uncertificated 
women — a large class, very many of whom. 
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by their conduct, demoralize family life, 
defame the character of the rightful order of 
women, and desecrate one of the noblest of 
woman's vocations. 



LADY-NURSES. 

' In recent years fashion, sentiment, or per- 
haps the sanctities of home-life, have attracted, 
or impelled, into the ranks of the nursing 
order of women not a few who, holding a 
socially higher position, are sometimes dis- 
tinguished as *Mady-nurses." Some such ladies 
are to be found in hospitals, but mostly they 
are engaged in private nursing, as being a 
mode of the same vocation which is more 
congenial to their taste than the work, dis- 
cipline, and associations which the wards of a 
hospital impose upon ordinary nurses. 

* The ** private lady-nurse " shares with her 
sister private nurses the same inequalities 
of nursing qualifications, both as regards 
hospital ** training" and personal fitness for 
her vocation ; but the very circumstances 
which drew, or drove, her into the ** pro- 
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fession " of nursing are less favourable to the 
production of that personal character which 
should distinguish women whose vocation 
admits them into intimate association with 
family life, and attendance on the sick or 
convalescent of both sexes. 

* How far the portal of admission to the 
nursing vocation as relating to personal char- 
acter and antecedents can be safeguarded is a 
nursing problem ; but, at least, the certifica- 
tion, as viewed in this light, and the regis- 
tration of nurses by a central board of 
authority, above competitive rivalry, a State 
Board of registration, should be compulsory^ 
as a precaution for the full -axidi proper quali- 
fications of women engaged in a noble and 
beneficent calling, with all its sanctities and 
obligations, without spot or blemish. The 
public would then be more surely protected 
from ** nurses with a past," who move about 
from house to house with a dark unknown, 
while the rightful order of nurses would 
enjoy a higher reputation and protection from 
invaders. 

*** Private /a^-nurses with a past"' are 
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probably less commonly intruders, but they 
more readily get admission into the nursing 
profession. Some such ladies become at last 
the victims of ^^^-conviction, which haunts 
them out of a vocation they ought never to 
have entered. They are not **lost" souls, 
nor to society for Divine purposes. With 
their sad, yet soul-awakening experiences, 
penitency may find a more personally fitting 
vocation, whose ministrations can hardly 
favour a relapse into the old self, in binding 
up the broken-hearted, raising up the fallen, 
and beating down evil under their feet. 

* But any such relic of a former self cannot 
be regarded as a desirable, if not dangerous, 
addition to the nursing order of women in 
their peculiar relation to family life. 

*Of one such lady-nurse — the best of her 
species — I have written the early life-history, 
ere she took refuge from the world in a 
nursing sisterhood: a dramatic story, full of 
romantic and pathetic incidents, but which is 
not so exceptional that it could not be credited 
until circumstances permitted of its publication.* 
— *A Lady Nurse of the Times,* June, 1902. 
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MOCK-NURSES UP TO DATE. 

The species— for they are not a// types — 
of false nurses who, with other even less 
admirable male dramatis personce, figure in 
the serial stories of * Mock-Nurses of the 
Latest Fashion/ must now be supplemented 
by some of my professional experiences, ere 
a devoted wife — the light of my life — at last 
passed away from things temporal to the 
eternal (October 15, 1899). 

In the course of two years of paralytic 
helplessness, she felt most gratefully the 
kindness and constant attention of some 
women who, not fully trained, and uncertifi- 
cated, came from nursing homes, and who, 
possessing all the best personal qualities of 
nurse -womanhood, performed their duties 
with tender care and unremitting fidelity. 
Of other such attendants the sufferer's sad 
experiences were altogether in painful con- 
trast. 

Diary Notes. — * Those papers of yours 
in the Medical Press on ** Mock-Nurses of 
the Latest Fashion" (July et seq,, 1899), so 
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far as I have read them, are quite true, 
and their publicity will do a vast deal of 
good.* 

Memorandum, — * In connection with the 
robbery of £^, in sovereigns, from the 

work-box of my helpless wife, Nurse 

volunteered, in the first instance, the follow- 
ing statement, prior to the arrival of a 
detective police-constable from Paddington 
Police-Station. 

* Nurse explained to me how easily the 
said robbery could be effected ; that, if the 
box was locked, the key was always in my 
wife's basket (accessible to either of her two 
trusted attendants), and that the helpless 
patient herself hardly seemed to know what 
money she had in her possession ; then, in 
the dusk of the evening, when resting on 
her bed, as usual, half asleep, how readily 
her money could be taken in a moment 
by anyone having the knowledge where to 
find and how to get it unobserved. ** Of 
course money can never be traced, and 
would soon be deposited in a savings 
bank." ** Remember, madam," just after 
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the discovery of the robbery, **a false 
charge," looking steadily at the victim, 
** would cost you at least ;^ioo, for defama- 
tion of character !" 

* This nurse requests a memorandum from 
me, acquitting Aer of the robbery (which was 
therefore committed by the other attendant), 
and also requests me to send for the detec- 
tive, that ske may be assured by him that 
her name is not recorded in the "reference 
book" at the police-station. Both these 
assurances, she says, are necessary, in the 
event of any robbery occurring in any other 
situation she might hold as nurse-attendant, 
as she would iAus be able to clear herself of 
any suspicion against her, by showing the 
memorandum of her acquittal — in perhaps 
similar circumstances in her new situation. 
I gave the nurse my card to herself see the 
inspector at the station, or to send the de- 
tective to see her, that she might obtain (from 
the police) any assurances she thought fit to 
obtain, and could get. She has no^ used 
the card I gave her for her own expressed 
purpose.' 
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Memorandum. — ' Nurse is certainly a most 
observant bedroom attendant, and a far- 
seeing woman, with regard to possible or 
probable contingencies. 

* ** As to the loss of your spoons, madam, 
they would have been soon melted down." 

* Concerning the two nurse-attendants in 
whose hands the dying patient drew her 
last breath, my diary notes speak of their 
competency rather than of their moral 
character. 

* One of them at the moment of death sat 
reading a novel, afar off in a window- recess ; 
the other, affrighted, immediately deserted 
her post at the bedside and ran out of the 
room. Both nurses (from homes) were utterly 
ignorant — never having been present at a 
death -bed — of the offices preparatory to 
placing the deceased in a coffin, and they 
would have left her (body) propped up in 
bed, as when death released her spirit. The 
housekeeper of a neighbour-friend was called 
in by these ** nurses" to perform their duty.* 
The rest is silence. 



10 
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The Cemetery, Richmond, Surrey. 
Memorial Stone. 



Sacred to the Memory of 

MATILDA, 

for forty years the devoted wife 

of frederick james gant, f.r.c.s. 

strong in weak health, her lifelong 

self-sacrifice 

was graced 

with all the virtues and beauties of 

perfect womanhood. 

* Well done, good and faithful servant : 
Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things : 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.' 



*To the unspeakable distress of her husband, 
his age and bodily affliction debar him from 
ever visiting her grave, at a distance of ten 
miles from London ' (inscription added). 

ALONE IN THE WORLD. 

* This Auto-memoir would be very in- 
complete without the addition of my first 
experiences when left alone in the world ; 
the sunsetting of a life in saddest contrast to 
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the brightness of earlier years, when life 
worth living began in a marriage which 
controlled and coloured the author's subse- 
quent career.' 

But the following episode is more than 
supplementary, it finds a fitting place in con- 
nection with a life-story of almost purely 
personal character and incidents ; it is ad- 
dressed to a numerous body of private and 
professional friends, who, having known me 
for many years of happiest marriage, will lend 
a sympathetic ear to its sequel, which I cannot 
conceal from them a//; and above this relief, 
the following disclosure is specially justified 
— nay, demanded, in view of any misrepre- 
sentation of the facts relating to the burial of 
my wife, or which rumour might erroneously 
assign in explanation of probably the unprece- 
dented deprivation of a marital right — casting 
a dark shadow upon a God-given union. 
Indeed, by the solicitation of friends, whose 
counsel I have sought, as well as by my own 
forethought, publicity is given to a statement 
of facts for self-protection against any mis- 
conception of the truth, in the course of time, 

10—2 
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when I shall slumber beside Aery respecting 
the mystery of whose burial, not in the hands 
of her husband, it may then be said, there is 
a story in the family, of which we do not 
know the truth, but they do say — this, and 
that, and that ! 

* October \^th, 1899. — It was a beauteous 
autumn morn, so warm and lovely that, 
although Death had been busy in having 
finished his work, yet gently and kindly, the 
warmth and light from the face of Nature in 
all her autumnal splendour would have seemed 
to proclaim the presence of a God of whose 
loving - kindness she was the sublime ex- 
pression, and Death not a cruel monster, but 
His gracious emissary. 

' I left the couch with a sorrow-laden but 
thankful heart, and at once proceeded to the 
parochial cemetery of Paddington at Willes- 
den. I naturally selected a locality for the 
grave near at hand to my residence, where, 
at my advanced age — seventy-fourth year 
(1899) — and enfeebled by prolonged suffer- 
ing, I could readily visit the spot, and where 
— if only for that reason — she would have 



'> 
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desired me to have laid all of her that is 
mortal. 

' On my return home I found a sister-in- 
law had come to condole with me. She, 
having somehow already heard of my loss, 
was there as a true woman to share my grief 
while bearing her own. Ah ! I bethought 
myself of my dear one's own prophetic con- 
solation. Here is a chosen ministering angel, 
more than the best of several friends who 
did, in truth, spring up very shortly after- 
wards. 

* ** I have come to tiake care of you," was 
the heaven-sent greeting. 

* But evil is always present with the best 
of us when we would do good to others, even 
cheating the evil-doer with the delusion of 
doing some loving service in the service of 
self, guided, it may be, by craft, and wrought 
by cruelty. 

* I draw a veil over that scene, which is 
for ever photographed as a reminiscence in 
all its vivid reality of horror. The mute 
grief, the burning indignation, the mortifica- 
tion, the despair of an old man, who, while 
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overcome by agonies of soul and body, was 
helpless ; compelled, at last, and by the threat 
of a graveside scene, to surrender his marital 
right to the burial of his wife, and to counter- 
order the pre-appointed grave, transferred by 
ruthless hands to Richmond Cemetery. Man's 
hour of weakness is woman's strength — for 
awhile, in her worst form. "If there is to 
be a scene with me, you had better not go to 
her funeral — from my house !*' 

* Not one member of my family (after forty 
years of happiest connection) was invited to 
the funeral, nor was the offer made to me — 
entirely ignoring my family name. Not one 
of my wife's old friends— faithful companions 
during her last, long illness — was included in 
the list of invited mourners. 

* The widower-husband has never even 
once been able to see his wife's grave. The 
floral wreath of porcelain he sent was laid 
there by other hands than his own, as the 
inscription shows, and the memorial stone 
placed by his direction he can never know on 
the spot. 

* In ordering my wife's grave, this sister-in- 
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law practically claimed the right of ordering 
my grave — or the alternative of separation 
in death. 

* She who in the guise of mercy seemed 
to bear a commission has never visited him 
again. 

* On the memorial stone, the Burial Board 
have granted permission for the following 
inscription (October, 1904): ** To the un- 
speakable distress of her husband, his age 
and bodily affliction debar him from ever 
visiting her grave, at a distance of ten miles 
from London." ' 

I have striven to dispel this vision of evil 
in woman by literary effort in certain books. 

These investments of a remnant self took 
form in *The Mystery of Suffering' (Feb- 
ruary, 1900), re-published from 'The Lord 
of Humanity'; * Modern Natural Theology,' 
as read in the light of evolution, with 
* Christian Evidences ' (March, 1901) ; 
' Woman's Best Work, and Latent Capa- 
bilities ' (February, 1902) ; *A Lady Nurse 
of the Times' (June, 1902) ; ' What a Piece 
of Work is Man' (January, 1903) ; * The 
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Lord of Humanity, or the Testimony of 
Human Consciousness/ 3rd edition (February, 
1904) ; 'From Our Dead Selves to Higher 
Things/ a Course of Human Experience 
and Progressive Development, 3rd edition 
(August, 1904). 

The large number of highly appreciative 
reviews (of misery's offerings), elicited by 
these additional, and previous, * Small Books 
on Great Subjects,' are a gratifying acknow- 
ledgment, and have led the author to 
indulge the hope that he has not altogether 
laboured in vain for the noblest purpose of 
human life — to leave the world better than 
he found it. 

Troubles never come alone, as single spies, 
but in battalions. 

* " Lawyers and their Victims, especially 
with Relation to Trust Funds," is thus an- 
nexed to this auto-biography of the author ; 
but as his case is not yet out of Chancery, 
and threatens to be another edition of " Bleak 
House," brought up to date, this interesting 
addition to his memoir, and to the roll of 
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solicitors, who in the daily papers exhibit the 
perfection of their honourable profession in 
this twentieth century a.d., must be post- 
poned ' (November 20, 1900). 

The question disputed, relating to the 
power of the Author s Wife to make a Will, 
was finally settled — January, 1901, in his 
favour — after one year and three months liti- 
gation, confirming the opinion of eminent 
counsel. 

The legal technicalities preclude me from 
stating the case of * Legal Possibility ' with 
the accuracy necessary for truthful publicity, 
as touching the solicitors concerned. Had 
the Will been proved invalid, a brother-in- 
law, as surviving trustee, would have bene- 
fited very largely. But the result of claim- 
ing my marital right has benefited only the 
sucking solicitors. 

A note from my Diary, 1904, will be ap- 
preciated by many readers who are in touch 
with this auto-biography, as relating to certain 
books I have written involving the mutual 
relations of Modern Natural Science and 
Religion. 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

In the author's * Modern Natural Theo- 
logy/ and in the examination of * What a 
Piece of Work is Man,' the creation of this 
world, and the causative origin of man on 
this earth, as set forth in the first two chapters 
of the Book of Genesis, are controverted in 
the light of modern natural science. 

The general law of Evolutionary Develop- 
ment, as the expression of a Creator, having 
supreme Intelligence, with Will Power, and 
as a moral Law-Giver, who is immanent in 
Nature and in Humanity — is the interpreta- 
tion of Science, which Hebrew Tradition 
assigns to a Creator working, as told in a 
Story of successive fiats, during six days of 
working, and who then retired and rested ; 
the Story which mankind has, until recently, 
credited to be the true history and finality of 
Creation. Nor can this tradition be regarded 
as an allegory, and metaphorical. No elas- 
ticity of language can reduce Creation to a 
plastic hand in a workshop, and the origin of 
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woman to a rib taken out of man, and thus 
read the Biblical narrative in the terms of 
Scientific Similitude by evolution, which the 
Creator has disclosed to the human mind 
when past the childhood of its existence. 
There is no analogy between the two Crea- 
tions — the Biblical and the Scientific His- 
tories. 

The Church, which has hitherto, for ages, 
upheld the matter-of-fact truth in Hebrew 
Tradition, is now beginning to make con- 
cessions to Science — more or less fully recog- 
nised, and certainly granted with frank ac- 
knowledgment of the Truth. 

But more recent interpretation of the 
Biblical history would discover therein a 
* Spiritual ' allegory, under cover of historical 
symbolism. 

The Dean of Westminster — Dean Robin- 
son — delivered an address of great impor- 
tance on * The Bible,' which, as touching the 
general question, is here appended from 
a full report by the Times, October 17, 
1904. 
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*THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER ON THE BIBLE. 

' The Dean of Westminster presided on 
Saturday afternoon at the Church House, 
Westminster, over the annual meeting of 
members of the Church of England Sunday- 
School Institute, and presented the prizes and 
certificates awarded to successful candidates 
at the last Sunday-school teachers' examina- 
tion. 

* The Chairman said the importance of the 
work in which they were engaged might be 
measured by the extraordinary anxiety which 
was being shown throughout the whole 
country as to the teaching of religion to 
children. He would not enter into that 
controversy further than to say that to him 
the vital point was to secure that whoever 
taught the Gospel story to children should 
believe that Christ was what the Gospel 
represented Him to be. He did not in the 
least wish to substitute a clerical for a lay 
teacher. The work of the Sunday-school 
teacher was necessary, and every year seemed 
to make it more important. But every year 
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also made it more difficult. Continuing, the 
Dean said, — Questions arise now which an 
earlier generation was not called upon to 
face in the same way. A higher standard of 
knowledge and of thoughtfulness is required, 
and you do well, by these examinations and 
by reading besides, to fit yourselves as fully 
as you can for your work. The Book which 
you hold in your hands as teachers has not 
changed. We have changed. Much new 
light has been given to us by God in regard 
to our own constitution and the constitution 
0/ the world in which we live ; and in this 
new light, which is shining all around us, and 
which comes to all of us in rays, at any rate 
here and there, I think we must be able to 
devote much time to its special study. Our 
whole conception of the method of its inspira- 
tion has been altered. A great deal which 
our forefathers took literally we cannot take 
literally to-day. The first chapter of Genesis 
no longer means to us that the world was 
made in six days. The second chapter of 
Genesis no longer means to us that God 
moulded clay into a human figure and 
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breathed upon it, or that He took a rib from 
Adam and made Eve. These are allegories 
or parables to us. They still proclaim their 
original spiritual lessons. They teach that 
God is the source of all creation ; that God 
works in patient, slow development ; that 
the lower comes before the higher ; that the 
highest and lowest is man ; that man is akin 
to the beasts that perish, but also akin to 
God, and that he is God s image in the 
world. All this is taught by modern dis- 
covery. It is the underlying spiritual truth, 
taught in a form of what was at first literally 
believed, but which for us is a parable. 
And so again we believe that God made man 
out of dust, not by moulding clay, but through 
a long process of development which followed 
the course which He had marked out, and in 
every step of which He was working His 
will. So we believe that through holy matri- 
mony man and woman become intimately 
one in a union which God has made and 
which man must not break. This is the 
underlying truth of the old-world story which 
makes Adam say, * Bone of my bone and 
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flesh of my flesh/ These and many other 
stories, like that of the talking serpent and 
the talking ass, we do not take, or at any 
rate most of us — I do not — now as literal 
statements of historical facts, but as imagery 
which clothes certain spiritual lessons. For 
ourselves this is not, perhaps, very difficult ; 
but when we come to teach it is not easy. 
For quite young children there is very little 
difficulty, for stories are the natural vehicles 
to them of moral lessons, and they do not 
venture to ask, Is it true, or did it really 
happen ? But older children want to know, 
and we must be prepared to give them an 
honest answer. It is not merely at the time 
we must retain their confidence, their confi- 
dence in us as teachers and confidence in the 
spiritual truths we are teaching them, but we 
must so teach them that when they go away 
from us they will not be overthrown by the 
first question they hear, as, for instance, 
where Cain got his wife from. We must 
teach them in a way that they will not at 
any time unlearn their lessons. These are 
the old-time stories which God allowed to be 
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taught to teach certain great lessons which 
were easiest learned and easiest remembered. 
For us they are parables — earthly stories 
with a heavenly meaning. I give these as 
illustrations of difficulties that are to be met 
with. There are many more and many 
greater difficulties in connection with the 
Old Testament and the New Testament 
than these. I have spent most of my life in 
the study of these matters, and I feel that 
there is a mass of difficulty which has not yet 
been solved ; but those other difficulties do 
not so directly concern the teaching of 
children, and even our learned theologians 
are not clear about a good many. What I 
would say to you is, do not expect that 
everything is going to be cleared up and 
made absolutely plain. The Bible is a much 
more wonderful book than we have sometimes 
thought. Much of it is plain and stands out, 
but much is difficult of interpretation. Wel- 
come all the light from Nature, from the study 
of science, and from criticism, and do not 
despair because the problems will not come 
out. 
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* After the prize distribution a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Dean of Westminster, on 
the motion of Prebendary Eardley-Wilmot, 
seconded by Mr. Thomas Rust.' 



WORKS ON SCIENCE AND 

RELIGION. 

The import of the books I have written 
for the welding together of Science and 
Religion would be misinterpreted^ and very 
incompletely represented, by their relation to 
Biblical criticism. 

To indicate the general trend of all these 
books, and to present a more adequate view 
of their contents, will be sufficient apology to 
readers of a life-story who may know nothing 
more of the author's * Small Books on Great 
Subjects.' 

For this purpose the prefaces to these 
books, or their contents, will best explain 
their import — with a fathers solicitude for 
the character of his own children. 



II 
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*WHAT A PIECE OF WORK IS MAN.' 

PREFACE. 

The purpose of this small book on a great 
subject is the study of man in his religious 
intuitions, and as witnesses of their causative 
origin; with his intellectual conceptions of 
Intellectual Power in the * works of Nature,' 
as bearing corresponding testimony to their 
origin. In either aspect of the subject thus 
investigated, a Person is recognised at the 
root of man*s being, and inseparable from his 
intuitions and conceptions and as immanent in 
the workings of Nature. This Personal co- 
existence, as hereafter expressed, is man*s 
Theology, within his own mental capabilities 
of understanding. 

Christian evidences are adduced which 
present a parallel concordance with * the 
witnesses within.* 

Involved in this exposition of the subject 
is an inquiry into the * Ultimate Cause in 
Religion and in Natural Science,' a searching 
analysis of this question having resulted in 
the negative conclusion that both are wholly 
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^Unknown and Unknowable' (Herbert 
Spencer's ^ System of Philosophy, First 
Prineiples '). 

~ The scope of this booklet is fully set forth 
in the Synopsis of Contents, as comprising 
an extension of the general view which is 
here briefly indicated. 

The subject appeals more especially to an 
educated class of readers who are in search of 
Faith in which to anchor and find rest to their 
inquiries — in the Testimony of themselves. 

1903. 

* MODERN NATURAL THEOLOGY.* 
" PREFACE. 

As the product of independent and free 
investigation, this offering to Theology is 
published, with the belief that in hitherto 
uncut leaves of the Book of Nature, and in 
some unexplored recesses of human intuitions 
— belonging to man'« moral nature, and 
relating to his perfectibility — ^ there will be 
found the whisperings of a language which 
everyone should learn, whose lessons will 
bring delight in weal, and happiness in woe. 

II — 2 
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Christian evidences offer an analytical 
review and summary of historic criticism, 
chiefly of modern date, touching the authen- 
ticity of the biographies — the Four Gospels, 
which relate to a Person, whose dual nature 
they certify to be a revelation of Him as 
* One with God and Man/ 

Natural theology, as comprehended in this 
book, would connect this historic Personality 
wtfA human intuitions which bear testimony 
to His presence with man ; while the historic 
authenticity of His powers over Nature 
identifies Him with a personal God, tm- 
manent in Nature. 

But the author writes without implying 
any claim to critical judgment in discussing 
the works of professional authorities on 
Christian theology. Christian evidences are 
properly an appendix. 

The book is as devoid of technicalities as 
possible, and is sufficiently full for the general 
reader of the vast and transcendently interest- 
ing subject of Natural Theology, as treated 
in the following pages. 

.Marchy 1901. * 
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*THE LORD OF HUMANITY; OR, THE TESTI- 
MONY OF HUMAN consciousness; 



CONIENTS, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Human Character in Three Typical Conceptions 
OF Religion and Theology. 

Fear— Cupidity, the Love of Gain — Love. 

CHAPTER I. 

Man, an Evolutionary Being, with ever-varying 
Individual Differences. 

Toleration.— Creeds take new Forms of Expression. 
— Modem Scepticism lies deeper: Man, the Product of 
Evolution, is morally Self-sufficient, as Constituted ; 
or, he has only a Sense-Mental Existence — he is an 
Animal, without an Owner. — Atheism, Deism, Agnos- 
ticism. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Conception of God arising in Human Con- 
sciousness. 

The Testimony of Nature ; of the Human Heart. — 
* God is Love.' — Man : a righteous personality Fallen 
into the Power of a Mortal Enemy. — His discovery of a 
Deliverer, and Redeemer or Restorer ; Who is in- 
separably connected with him, and the Root of his 
being. — The Righteous Lord of Humanity. — His One- 
ness with God and with Humanity — pre-Anthiopo- 
morphic (pre Adamite). — The Creation of Man, as an 
Individual, m Him. — His Incarnation, the Re-Creation 
of the Human Race, in Him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Revelation of Christ. 

The Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood of 
Mankind — The Light and the Life of Man — The 
Righteous Lord of Man — Manifested in His Life ; in 
His Voluntary Death ; in His Resurrection ; in His 
Ascension. — Thence, bearing in His Manhood the 
Deliverance of the Human Race from the Power of Evil, 
and their Redemption or Restoration — in Soul and 
Body — His Self-sacrificing * Obedience unto Death ' 
in gaining these victories — the Atonement or Moral 
Equivalent for the Disobedience of the Human Race. 

CHAPTER IV. 

*Ye /at Me, and I /n You;' *I /y Them, and Thou 
7iv Me.' 

Regeneration arid the Eucharist. — Other Operations 
of His Spirit in Man. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Tri-Une God: the * Father' in * Christ-Incar- 
nate,' AND in * His Spirit.' 

The Tri-Une God : the Will ; the Expression in 
Humanity ; the Humanized Inspiring Spirit. — * Atha- 
nasian Creed.' 

CHAPTER VI. 

Issues of the Conflict between Good and Evil in 

Man. 

* Life and Death Eternal.* 

CHAPTER VIL 

Death of Man. — Moral Law in Disease, and con- 
SEQUF.NT Death. 

Physical Changes in Death, with Personal Identity ; 
and ultimate completion in a Bodily Resurrectfon. 
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'THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING.' 
CONTENTS. 

The Mystery of Suffering, Human and Theo- 
logical. 

The Mystery of Suffering in the Death in Christ. 

* Heirs of God, and Joint Heirs with Christ if so 
BE we Suffer with Him.' 

The Mystery of Suffering after Death. 

'FROM OUR DEAD SELVES TO HIGHER 

THINGS.' 

a course of human experience and progressive 

development. 

PREFACE. 

In preparing this book — * From Our Dead 
Selves to Higher Things' — for a Third 
Edition, some omissions, many additions, 
and certain alterations have been made, 
for the better and more complete fulfilment 
of the original purpose of the work — as set 
forth in the Prospectus of Contents. But 
the original subject-matter has been carried 
further. The * Souls Regeneration ' in its 
various powers is reviewed as the * Rebirth * 
or re-creation of man, by a Supreme Presence 
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in the soul, as expressing the * one with God 
and man,' whose indwelling is the * Personal 
Perfection of Humanity.' The process of 
this metamorphosis, in passing through many 
imperfect, false, and humanly modified forms, 
to the reproduction of the * I in you,' and 
the possible certitude of this consummation, 
are the aim of this book to make clear — 
as the final result of the SouVs Awakening, 
in its various powers, including * Memory 
Awakening ' from the Dying or Dead Self, 
in divers evil conditions of Flesh-life and 
Sense-life, and then passing from * Death 
unto Life.* 

The * Regeneration of the Body ' by its 
own inherent reproductiveness, from the 
damages of .injury, and morbid conditions 
in disease, is examined as the counterpart, 
and * Analogue,* of Spiritual Regeneration. 

These two modes of Regeneration are 
indications of a natural, if not an original, 
tendency to death of the soul, and body, 
respectively ; but they are also expressions 
of equally pre-determined provisions, to meet 
foreknown, and therefore presumably pre- 
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ordained, needs on behalf of that which would 
be lost, to be recovered. 

The book concludes with an appreciation 
of Revelation, as a concordance — in the * In- 
carnation ' — for the Regeneration of man's 
soul, and in the * Resurrection ' for the .re- 
storation of his. body, thereby completing the 
recovery of his compound nature — the whole 
man, and his evolution to a perfectibility 
unknown. 

The Divine Design is seen to correspond 
in Religion and Science. 

This Edition is practically a new work. 

The relation of this book to the Philosophy 
of the Age is worthy of notice. 

Man's complex personality — in all its 
powers; the mysterious yearnings of desire 
and affection for a Personal Perfection ; the 
vision of imagination's Perfect Ideal — in the 
historv of Art ; the intuitions of intellect to 
a Supreme Intelligence, of conscience to a 
Moral Law-Giver, and of both to a Will- 
Power co-operating — are the true basis of all 
Philosophical discussion in Religion and in 
Science. This position is further set forth 
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in * Modern Natural Theology ' and * What 
a Piece of Work is Man.' 

The * witnesses within ' find no response 
to their testimony in the * Unknowable First 
Cause ' of Herbert Spencer, nor in the 
* Matter with Energy ' of Haeckel. 

October J 1904. 

The following finds a fitting place in con- 
cluding this auto-biography : 



STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES. 

The author^s original plea for State Regis- 
tration of Nurses is here republished, his 
work, * Mock Nurses of the Latest Fashion,* 
being out of print. Written from his ex- 
periences in the form of short stories, and 
receiving a general support from a large 
number of press reviews throughout the 
United Kingdom, this book at once roused 
the attention of the rightful order of women 
to the very mixed body of women, known as 
nurses and nurse-attendants, with regard to 
their nursing qualifications, their personal 
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fitness, and their moral character, in the 
practice of their calling, chiefly as ' private 
nurses,* and in the circumstances of their 
services to a public wholly ignorant of who's 
who. 

For some years previous to the appearance 
of * Mock-Nurses,' the * Nursing Question' 
had been floating in the minds of some mem- 
bers of the medical profession who were most 
familiar with the true state of things, and felt 
the urgent need of reform by the institution 
of a Government Central Board for the 
registration and efficient control of the 
education and conduct of nurses — say 80,000 
women^ — thus named, and who had donned the 
dress * uniform ' so attractive, so deceptive. 
But there was no movement in the form of a 
Bill in Parliament, nor did the work published 
in 1901 have any such result until 1904. 
This climax was not reached by the author s 
personal instrumentality. A Bill was pro- 
moted by the Royal British Nurses' Associa- 
tion, and a counter- Bill by Dr. Farquhar- 
son, M.P. 
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A PLEA FOR STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES. 

The animated photographs and experiences 
to which I invite attention in the following 
series, chiefly in the form of stories, concern 
not only nurses, but the public also. Few 
people there are who pass through life with- 
out knowing something of nurses, in their 
times of needful help and care ; and many 
remember some such women with the most 
grateful appreciation of the devoted attention, 
skill, and kindness with which they fulfil their 
duties in the spirit of a sacred calling. 

But the qualifications and the personal 
characters of nurses differ widely. Nurses 

* trained ' in hospitals of different grades, and 
for a variable period^ and nurses untrained, 

* certificated ' and uncertificated, are alike 
competing in any number to get * private 
practice,' as distinguished from hospital 
work ; and as their relative merits and de- 
merits are alike covered by the title * nurse ' 
or * nurse-attendant,' all share equtxlly the 
claim for admission into the mansions, the 
houses, the homes of the class of society who 
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can afford to remunerate them, according 
either to their perhaps equal demands for 
their services, or the scale of charges pro- 
vided by various competing institutions of 
nurses. All these women dress very much 
alike— as roses, dipped in the morning dew 
of blessing, trust, and hope— angelic to the 
weary sufferer and sorrowful relatives and 
friends. 

Of course, the untrained eye of wife and 
mother, of husband and father, cannot 
possibly see at first sight, nor perhaps dis- 
cover by after observation, more than the 
outward appearance and manner and con- 
versation of the new friend in need, a friend 
indeed. A charming attire — neat, not gaudy 
— decidedly religious-looking, surmounted by 
a pretty capped face of healthy colour and 
cheerful expression, or sallow and work- 
worn, perhaps saddened ; hands scrupulously 
clean ; a quiet, subdued, sympathetic manner ; 
a mellow whispering voice, like the tones of 
an iEolian harp, fanned by zephyr winds in 
Paradise. The note-words breathe God's 
humanity, with consolation and cheery hope. 
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Even the family doctor, with his practised 
eye and ear, may see and hear^no more ; 
glad beyond measure that there is such an 
outward form of perfect womanhood to f epre- 
sent his attendance in the morning, when, 
O God, would it were evening ! and at 
nightfall, when, O God, would it wefe morn- 
ing! and having full confidence and trust 
that, amid his toilsome rounds of day and 
night professional duty, he can conscien- 
tiously feel relieved of his cares and respon- 
sibilities by the Heaven-sent one ; never, 
when 'pain and anguish wring the brow,' or 
in hours of convalescence, will his patient 
know an evil spirit, thou ! 

If I were asked what in my experience ar^ 
the most prevalent vices among so-called 
nurses up-to-date, and which most urgently 
need to be eradicated, I, with friendly 
frankness, would say : (i) Untruthfulness 
and slandering ; (2) pilfering ; (3) sensuality 
and intemperance ; (4) cruelty in their duty ; 
(5) idleness or perfunctory work, without any 
heart in it, the ruling principle of their nursing 
vocation (itself a sacred calling) being to get 
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the highest wages for the least amount of 
work done, otherwise than in novel, maga- 
zine, and newspaper reading, letter-writing, 
and making articles of dress for themselves 
or their relatives ; with increasing hours off 
duty, for shopping, calling on friends, corner- 
of-street appointments, etc., and holidays 
at pleasure. Matrons there are whose dis- 
qualifications of character I am not portray- 
ing who may be disfigured by some such 
personal defects — e^.y (4) cruelty in ^/^ezr 
* duty * to patients in homes and refuges. 

But if, with many * steadfast and true ' in 
and to their vocation, there may be also 
many, some, or few, commingled with their 
sisters, who cannot be distinguished by the 
public or the professional eye, an authentic 
general register of names, with uniform 
qualifications and approved character, should 
be the credential for security alike for nurses 
and the public. 

In the second Charter for the Incorpora- 
tion of the Royal British Nurses' Associa- 
tion, of which H.R.H. Princess Christian is 
president. Her Majesty's Privy Council per- 
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mitted only the term ' List of Nurses,' not a 
Legal Register. 

But S^aie registration of nurses would 
regulate more than the obvious inequalities 
of the certificate system, with regard to the 
technical qualifications and personal character 
of that order of nurses at present authorized 
by various private nursing institutions, or as 
hospital private staff nurses, each of which 
have rival interests, and are of unequal com- 
petency in their competitive certification. 

The full training — perhaps the over-train- 
ing — of certificated nurses has carried with it 
a scale of remuneration for t/^eir services, in 
private cases, which has opened the doors of 
the vast majority of householders, and the 
bedrooms of a population of lodgers in sick- 
ness, to the ministrations of another order of 
nursing women instead of the certificated. 

The service of a certificated nurse, at 
;^2 2S. per week, amounting in chronic 
(lasting) cases to ^04 guineas per annum, 
exclusive of good board (perhaps separate 
meals) and bedroom to match, or two such 
nurses for day and night service, is a luxury 
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quite beyond the reach of most well-to-do 
householders and lodgers, constituting the 
professional and business classes — the bulk 
of society. 

The fact that some private nurses who are 
attached to institutions — worked, perhaps, 
upon the * co-operative ' principle — do not 
themselves receive the whole of the remunera- 
tion for their services, does not lessen the 
burden on the public who engage them. 
Thus, each such institutional nurse, say 
co-operative, * receives at least ;^50 a year, 
and considerably more if she is fortunate in 
making herself liked, or if higher fees can be 
obtained ' by the business-nursing specula- 
tion, the other half-share of her wages being 
retained for the maintenance of the institu- 
tion, in consideration of providing her a 
home in the intervals of her cases, or in the 
event of illness. The public still pay for 
the certificated nurse £^2 2s. per week, as 
including her maintenance when out of work 
or temporarily disabled. 

In these circumstances, touching the finan- 
cial relation of nurses to the public needs, an 

12 
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uncertificated nurse, of whom there are at 
Jeast hundreds as * nurse-attendants,' with 
or without adequate or any practical know- 
ledge, and with or without any guarantee as 
to her known personal character and ante- 
cedents, hears, or reads by advertisement, 
that sAe is * wanted ' ; and forthwith she 
undertakes the case, whatever its nature, at 
;^2 2s. (not per week, but) per month, at the 
rate of ;^25 a year. 

Surely this latter order of women — at 
present a social necessity — should, for the 
security of the public, be included (in a 
separate list) on the same legal register ; 
and all such nursing women thus enrolled 
should hold a special certificate — expressly 
stating that they are incompletely trained 
or untrained, and with special regard to 
their personal character, the latter being a 
guarantee even more requisite than with 
regard to nurses whose personal qualities 
have been tried and proven in the course 
of hospital training under supervision — to 
practise in private cases from an institution 
or hospital, or on their own account. 
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The author, in presenting these papers 
on * Mock-Nurses of the Latest Fashion' — 
whether by the unauthorized assumption of 
the nursing vocation, or who are imperfectly 
certificated — would, therefore, humbly urge 
his plea for * State Registration ' of the whole 
body of nurses or nurse-attendants in one 
common legal register ; just as— and for 
analogous reasons-^ all recognised members 
of the medical profession are enrolled on a 
legal register of professional qualifications. 

*On the motion of Sir A. Acland-Hood 
(Somerset, Wellington), a Select Committee 
was appointed to consider the expediency of 
providing for the registration of nurses ; and 
Dr. Ambrose, Major Bagot, Sir Michael 
Foster, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Lyell, Mr. Mal- 
colm, Viscount Morpeth, Mr. Pierpoint, Sir 
J. Stirling Maxwell, Mr. Tennant, and Sir J. 
Tuke, were nominated members of the Select 
Committee.' 

EVIDENCES OF WITNESSES. 

Dr. Bedford Fenwick gave most important 
evidence in unreserved support of * State 

12 — 2 
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Registration of Trained Nurses,' and I sent 
a * cutting ' from one of the daily papers to 
one of the medical journals. The document 
was neither published nor returned. I regret 
that this evidence cannot be reproduced. 



* PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE FOR INQUIRY 

AND REPORT. 

(1904.) 
*THE REGISTRATION OF NURSES. 

* The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider the expe- 
diency of providing for the registration of 
nurses met on Thursday, Mr. Tennant pre- 
siding, and heard further evidence. 

* Mr. C. Burt, Chairman of the Central 
Hospital Council for London, stated that the 
Council, which consisted of representatives of 
the twelve hospitals in London with medical 
schools attached and eight other hospitals, 
had considered the question of the registra- 
tion in regard to the Bill introduced into 
Parliament by Dr. Farquharson, and a unani- 
mous resolution was passed in opposition to 
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the proposal. A statement (copies of which 
were handed to the Committee) had also been 
prepared setting forth the objections to the 
State registration of nurses, and this has 
been signed by 313 chairmen of hospitals, 
members of the medical profession, matrons 
of London and provincial hospitals, and 
others. 

* Mr. Sydney Holland, Chairman of the 
London, Poplar, and Tilbury Hospitals, and 
a member of the council of the Jubilee 
Institute of Nurses and of Queen Alex- 
andras Imperial Military Nursing Service 
Board, stated, in reply to the Chairman, his 
reasons for opposing the State registration of 
nurses. Registration would prove no safe- 
guard to a doctor that he was getting a good 
nurse. He believed it would have a tendency 
to lead nurses to think themselves much more 
the doctors colleagues than the simple carriers 
out of his orders. Inquiry as to a nurse's 
character, antecedents, and qualifications was 
the only safeguard which the public had. It 
was just one of the insidious dangers of 
registration that it would certainly tend to 
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Stop inquiry. If the State were to guarantee 
a body of nurses because they were registered, 
people would naturally think there was no 
need for inquiry. Registration would lull the 
public into a false sense of security. It was 
the want of proper inquiry that had led to 
many of the nursing scandals. Registration 
would certainly not be a practical guide either 
to medical men or to the public as to the 
suitability — and he laid great emphasis on 
iAe word — of a nurse to attend a particular 
patient. Special characteristics were required 
for special cases. Registration was to be 
attainable only as the result of an examina- 
tion. Speaking with much experience, he 
declared that the women who did best in 
examinations were not at all the best nurses. 
It was perfectly futile to publish to the world 
that a woman was a good nurse, guaranteed 
by the State, when the only thing to guide 
them was the fact that she had passed a 
certain examination. He believed that regis- 
tration would tend actually to stay progress 
in the education and training of nurses in 
hospitals. The tendency would be to reduce 
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the whole thing to the acquisition of just 
sufficient knowledge to enable the nurses to 
pass the examination. The fixing of a mini- 
mum of years* work in a hospital would have 
the effect of excluding from the register a 
large number of women who were doing 
magnificent work all over the country. The 
two nurses who were sent from the London 
Hospital to nurse the King had not had the 
three years' training which the advocates of 
State registration insisted upon as the mifii- 
mmn for being placed on the register, but 
they had had a very large experience. They 
could not make registration compulsory, and 
that was a fatal defect in the proposal. It 
was said that doctors and midwives were 
registered, why not nurses.'* He saw no 
analogy whatev^er between the cases. 

• At the close of Mr. Holland's evidence, 
the Chairman said it was so important that 
the Committee would prefer to have the 
opportunity of studying it in print before 
putting questions to the witness, and they 
would, therefore, adjourn his cross-examina- 
tion till Tuesday. 
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* The Committee adjourned.' — Times ^ 
Saturday, July i6, 1904. 

* The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Registration of Nurses met 
again on Tuesday, Mr. Tennant in the 
chair. 

' Dr. Norman Moore, physician at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, gave it as his opinion 
that the general education of nurses had enor- 
mously improved in the last thirty years, and 
the standing of the majority of the people 
who wished to be nurses, as far as one could 
judge at St. Bartholomew's, had improved. 
It was now impossible for an entirely un- 
educated woman to receive training. There 
was no danger whatever to the public from 
the fact that there was no particular uni- 
formity in the technical training and educa- 
tion of nurses. He believed it would be 
practically impossible to establish absolute 
uniformity. He thought the door to nursing 
should be as widely opened as possible, 
because the qualifications which made a 
woman a first-rate nurse existed in all ranks 
of society and with all degrees of education. 
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There were hundreds of women doing exce/- 
lent work in the country who had received 
no more than six months teaching, it might 
be in a cottage hospital. It would not be 
wise to lay down a regulation that nurses 
should not be considered fit to go out indis- 
criminately to nurse the public who had not 
had a minimum training of some period of 
years. A register of nurses, he observed, 
would lead to the establishment of an im- 
perfectly-educated order of medical practi- 
tioners. If a register were established he 
believed it would be difficult to remove from 
it the name of any nurse for anything less 
than conviction in a court of justice. 

* Mr. Sydney Holland, Chairman of the 
London, Poplar, and Tilbury Hospitals, 
was recalled and questioned by members of 
the Committee on his evidence of last week. 
In reply to the Chairman, he stated that he 
was against a fixed period of training in a 
hospital as constituting a qualification for 
certification and registration. He wanted to 
persuade the Committee that it was not the 
number of years a woman spent in a hospital 
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that made her a good nurse. All registration 
would do would be to register a certain 
number of persons who had passed a certain 
minimum standard, and however much they 
had deteriorated, however much they had for- 
gotten their knowledge, they would still be on 
the register. He thought there was some 
danger to the public in women being sent out 
after eighteen months or two years from in- 
stitutions admittedly much less good training- 
grounds for nurses than the big hospitals in 
London. Nothing, however, could stop it. 

* In reply to Sir J. Tuke, Mr. Sydney 
Holland said that it would not be right to say 
that he was content to leave things as they 
were. He would seek to secure improvement 
and progress, not by State registration, but by 
urging hospitals to keep a register of their 
nurses with a record of their experience, and 
the public to go for their nurses only to 
proper associations and hospitals, and to make 
inquiry before they engaged nurses. 

'The Committee adjourned.* — Times, July 
2 1, 1904. 

*The Select Committee of the House of 
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Commons heard further evidence as to the 
expediency of the registration of nurses yes- 
terday, Mr. Tennant presiding. 

* Mr. M. C. Walshe, Managing Director of 
the Male Nurses (Temperance) Co-operation, 
stated, in reply to the Chairman, that there 
was no uniformity in the training of male 
nurses. He was in favour of such uniformity 
as a means of protection both to the nurses 
and to the public. Most male nurses wished 
to be trained in general hospitals. The only 
existing test of their competence was that 
afforded by the examination and certificate of 
the Medical Psychological Association. He 
was in favour of the establishment of such a 
central nursing board as was contemplated in 
the Bills before Parliament. The examina- 
tion should be confined to instruction in the 
duties of nursing, and should not usurp the 
functions of a doctor. 

* By Sir J. Tuke : Male nurses should 
have the same opportunity of education and 
training in hospitals as was afforded to female 
nurses. The central board should be invested 
with power to erase from the register the 
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names of nurses proved to be incompetent, 
improper, or unsuitable. 

* By Dr. Hutchinson : He should not 
object to nursing homes being registered and 
the authorities being made responsible for 
the qualifications and competence of those 
whom they sent out as private nurses. 

* Miss Hobbs, Secretary of the Royal 
British Nurses' Association, expressed herself 
in favour of registration. Nurses should be 
compelled to re-register once a year, and 
should produce two original testimonials, one 
of which should be from the medical practi- 
tioner under whom she had served during the 
twelve months. The difficulties of removing 
nurses from the register could be overcome if 
the central board were invested with full 
powers to cancel the certificates of those who 
had been convicted of any criminal offence, 
or were systematically neglectful of their 
duties. State registration would lead to a 
better and more earnest class of women 
entering the profession, and it would not 
diminish the supply. In reply to Dr. 
Hutchinson : The registration of nursing 
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homes would be a satisfactory step forward, 
but it was not a settlement of the whole 
question. 

*The Committee adjourned.' — TimeSy July 
22, 1904. 

* The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which is considering the expediency 
of the registration of nurses held a sitting 
yesterday, Mr. Tennant in the chair. 

* Miss Amy Hughes, Superintendent pf 
the County Nursing Associations in affilia- 
tion with the Queen Victoria Jubilee Nursing 
Institution, was the only witness examined. 
She expressed herself as strongly in favour 
of uniformity of training and of State registra- 
tion of nurses. There was great diversity at 
present in hospitals, even where they gave a 
three years' training. She laid particular stress 
on the fact that in the existing certificates 
no mention was made of the moral conduct 
of the nurses. There was great need of 
some outside authority or board of appeal to 
whom this somewhat difficult matter could be 
referred. A central board such as was 
suggested in the Bills now before Parliament 
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could keep up its supervision over nurses by 
means of a periodical revision of the register, 
or by requiring that nurses should notify that 
they were in practice at certain stated in- 
tervals. Parliament had already faced the 
difficulty as to removal from the register in 
the Mid wives Act, and she saw no reason 
why the same thing should not be done in 
connection with nurses. She suggested that 
a sub-committee might be formed to investi- 
gate complaints which might be made against 
nurses by patients or doctors, whose com- 
munications should be regarded as privileged. 
* The Committee adjourned.' — Times, July 

27, 1904. 

The Committee announced their intention 
of reporting a recommendation to Parliament 
that further evidence be taken on the State 
Registration of Nurses in the next session 
(1905). - 

As being; I believe, the original advocate 
of the legal right of the members to repre- 
sentation on the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, I here republish an 
article in the Lancet^ November 20, 1858, 
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which I wrote expressing my views oti the 
electoral right of the Members, as the 
primary constituency of the College. The 
subsequent creation of the order of Fellows 
does not supersede the Members and their 
representation on the Council. 

In recent years this question has been 
revived. 1 therefore take the opportunity of 
this auto-biography to reassert the principle 
I expressed forty-seven years ago — 1858- 
1905 — subject to the adequate proportion 
and representation of the joint constituency 
on the Council of the College. 

THE COUNCIL AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 1858 

'Man has been defined to be '*an animal 
who fights and reasons." Of his fighting 
propensity there can be no doubt ; but his 
reasoning power we are not disposed to 
credit as a general attribute, when we reflect 
on the docile subjection of the general body 
of medical practitioners, who, as Members, 
but not Fellows, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, have yet no voice in 
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the management of their own affairs. We 
always foresaw the evil results of the invidi- 
ous distinction implied by the terms ** Fellows" 
and ** Members." 

* The history of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England is briefly this : — 

'Prior to the year 1800, the surgeons of 
England were incorporated by an Act of 
Parliament passed in the eighteenth year of 
George II. On the 22nd of March, 1800, 
another Charter was obtained, whereby the 
Council and Members of the late corporation 
were constituted one body corporate and politic, 
by the name of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London. Oh the 14th of September, 
1843, ^^^ constitution was confirmed by a 
new Charter, the first clause of which states 
** That from henceforth the corporate name 
or style of the said College shall be, the 
* Royal College of Surgeons of England ' ; 
and that a portion of the Members shall be 
Fellows thereof." This Charter was obtained 
on the petition of about a dozen Members, 
who, as Council of the College, forthwith 
elected themselves Fellows, and by this dis- 
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tinctive title at once elevated themselves 
above the remaining Members of the College. 
They thus stole a march on their pro- 
fessional brethren. The public henceforth 
recognised two orders of surgeons — first and 
second class, distinguished respectively as 
'' Fellows " and ** Members " of the College. 
The new institution of this Fellowship was 
regarded by the public as the guarantee of 
superior surgical skill ; and thus the great 
body of practitioners were at once excluded, 
as surgeons, from the full confidence of their 
patients. The practice of surgery is unlike 
articles of commerce : the public will not 
tolerate a first and second quality of surgery. 
Mr. A. hints that Mr. B. is only a Member 
of the College — Ae, a Fellow, yet self-con- 
stituted ; and the credulous public select the 
apparently superior surgeon. Would it be 
supposed by the general readers of the daily 
papers that the F.R.C.S. who, as Member of 
the Council and Court of Examiners, adver- 
tises his book on ** Household Surgery," is 
only a self-constituted Fellow of the College ; 
while the plain M.R.C.S., who writes a 

^3 
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valuable scientific essay, is a man of at least 
equal, if not superior, professional status ? 

* The Council of the College, as if conscious 
of the audacious fraud and species of slander 
which they had inflicted on their professional 
brethren, proceeded to divide the responsi- 
bility of their situation by involving others. 
They resolved to enlarge the basis of their 
nefarious proceedings by extending the 
Fellowship to some 300 of their friends, 1 50 
of whom, as Members, were elected Fellows 
in the year 1843, and the remainder in the 
following year. Thus, it was hoped, the job 
might be got over, and the doings of the 
Council confirmed. As for the general body 
of Members, they were graciously invited to 
become Fellows — on what terms ? Men 
who had been '* deliberately examined" by 
the Examining Board, and by them ** found 
fit and capable to exercise the art and 
science of surgery " — men who, with the 
diplomas of qualification in their hands, had 
gone forth to all parts of the world — some to 
country towns and villages at home, some to 
foreign climes, and in various departments of 
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the public service ; men who for years had 
been regarded by the Council of the College 
as competent to practise surgery, and on 
their credit had been entrusted with the 
limbs and lives of their fellow-creatures ; 
such men — we say it with disgust — were 
now invited to again prove themselves 
qualified to practise their profession. These 
surgeons were invoked to subject themselves 
to a second examination by their guasz 
superiors, and, as if to add insult to injury, 
were invited to pay ten guineas for this 
conclusive proof of their competency. Here 
comes out the credulity of the general , 
practitioners. Will it be believed that for 
many years all went on smoothly ? From 
1843, when first the Fellowship was insti- 
tuted, up to 1852, no less a period than nine 
years, the insulted Members of the College 
remained spell-bound, and, apparently, will- 
ing dupes. At last, in 1852, the machinery 
of the Fellowship would no longer work. 
There were the original, self-constituted 
Fellows, the Fellows by professional exam- 
ination only, and the Fellows by profes- 

13—2 
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sional, classical, and mathematical examina- 
tions. To conclude the series, in 1852 the 
Council issued the following gracious pro- 
clamation : ** Members of the College of 
fifteen years standing, who were Members 
on the 14th of September, 1843, desirous of 
admission to the Fellowship otherwise than 
by examination, shall transmit or deliver to 
the Secretary of the College a declaration 
signed by himself, in the following terms," 
etc. 

* Was this partial retraction of the Council 
in 1852 a generous act of choice, or the 
result of necessity "i Time will show. There 
had become many signs of an approaching 
storm. The day was not far distant when, 
in some shape or other, the oft-defeated 
Medical Bill would pass the Legislature, and 
when the patriotic exertions of a Walpole, a 
Cowper, a Headlam, and a Brady, would be 
crowned with success. The medical profes- 
sion would at last receive the recognition, 
the support, and protection of the State. 
The mother and the child would meet 
together. Under the scrutiny of the Crown 
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and her legal advisers, the secret doings of 
the Council of the College of Surgeons 
would be detected, and for the first time 
arrest the attention of its Members, who 
would then find themselves unrecognised and 
unrepresented. That time has now arrived. 
By the provisions of the present Medical 
Act, the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England are required, in their corporate 
capacity of Members, as well as Fellows, to 
elect their representative in the Supreme 
Council. For the first time the Members 
are called on to exercise their corporate 
rights. The creation of Fellows by the 
Council cannot supplant the original institu- 
tion of the Membership ; nor does the 
second and supplemental Charter of the 
College, introducing the Fellowship, cancel 
the first Charter of the Members and their 
original corporate rights. 

* The time has now come for the Members 
to assert their privileges, and to insist on 
their rights, with those who may also be 
Fellows, to return from the general body 
of surgeons their own State representative. 
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We most sincerely trust that, whoever he 
may be, he will never compromise the 
honour and reputation of the College 4ie 
represents, but preserve intact its corporate 
rights, and apply them to the public good. 
We shall keep a watchful eye on these 
matters. Meanwhile, we would offer one or 
two suggestions. The invidious distinction 
of Fellows and Members ought never to 
have been made. All those who were 
Members of the College when the Fellow- 
ship was created ought to have been styled 
Fellows. The distinction in question may 
be comparatively unimportant in the clois- 
tered Colleges of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities ; but amongst a body of men 
such as the medical profession, who gain 
their incomes by public opinion, the differ- 
ence of title between Fellows and Members 
is not only invidious, but most prejudicial. 

* A man is either a surgeon or he is not ; 
and although, like the fruits of autumn, the 
experience of surgeons may ripen with age, 
still, it is presumed, from the diploma granted 
by the College, that the young surgeon goes 
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forth **fit and capable to exercise the art and 
science of surgery." If not competent, and 
if another examination is necessary (granted 
it may be years afterwards), then what 
guarantee have the public, by virtue of 
the ordinary diploma, that meanwhile their 
lives have not been jeopardized by the 
direct sanction of the College, who thus 
authorized men to practise the critical art of 
surgery, but who are novj presumed, by their 
second diploma, to have previously passed 
an insufficient examination, and therefore to 
have been incompetent ? Do the Council 
affirm that they deliberately send forth 
incompetent surgeons to practise on the 
public? ** The Edinburgh College disap- 
proves of the method of admission to the 
Fellowship by examination in the case of 
those who have already passed the Exam- 
ination as Licentiates, which admitted them 
to the profession." The argument in favour 
of a second examination for the higher 
diploma of the Fellowship for those who 
specially practise surgery does not, and 
cannot, prevent the Members from practising 
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surgery in its fullest extent — which, as a 
matter of fact, many hospital surgeons in the 
provinces do practise as much as Fellows, 
and which all are entitled to do by the 
diploma of Member. The Fellows' examina- 
tion and diploma might remain as an academic 
distinction/ 

In bringing this Auto-biography to a close, 
in his eightieth year, the author believes that 
some, at least, of his good intentions have 
borne fruit in good deeds, and he feels that 
any evil thoughts have perished in the 
blossom. 



THE END 



Bailliire^ Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Cavent Garden 
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